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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——~@~—— 
REECE has submitted to the Powers, but Turkey has 
not. That is, in few words, the broad fact of the 
situation. The Greek Court, after some demur about forms, 
which annoyed Lord Salisbury, but which seems to have been 
aecessary to avoid a promise to accept any terms, promised to 
evacuate Crete. The pride of the German Emperor being 
thus soothed, his Minister at Athens received instructions, 
and the six Ambassadors at Constantinople requested an 
armistice for the purpose of negotiation. Up to Friday noon 
the Sultan had returned no answer, and it is understood that 
the military party at the Porte, who are elated by the military 
successes of Turkey, insist that Edhem Pasha should have a 
last chance of ending the war by aSedan. If he can get behind 
Domoko, it is said, the Crown Prince must capitulate or perish 
fighting, and he (Edhem) is trying to secure this crowning 
triumph. He believes, probably on good information, that 
the Greeks, who have not enough to eat, no wine, and, we 
fear, insufficient cartridges, will surrender, and then the 
Sultan, who is raising troops by the fifty thousand, may, it is 
hoped by Pashas, dictate his own terms. What those terms 
really are is not known; but it is believed that they include 
an indemnity of £5,000,000, the surrender of the Fleet, an 
occupation of Larissa until the money is paid, the exclusion 
of Greece from the Capitulations, and the retention of a 
Torkish garrison in Crete to “protect the Mussulman in- 
habitants,’—that is, in fact, to shell the Cretans at discretion, 
as happened in Belgrade. 


These terms will not be accepted, but the way in which the 
Powers will act is still obscure. Lord Salisbury may wish 
the terms to be easier, but his rule of action seems to be that 
Great Britain must not be left in an isolated position. She 
rust do what “the others” do, at all events till the Jubilee 
isover. France will be highly irritated, but is paralysed by 
the desire to keep in the Russian wake. Germany poses as 
the bosom friend of the Sultan, and draws Austria with her, 
though Austria looks askance at the demand for the Greek 
Fleet as a dangerous precedent. There remains Russia, and, 
curiously enough, Russian action is very doubtful. The 
Government of St. Petersburg has been hard on Greece, but 
it is alarmed and annoyed by the independence of Turkey, it 
does not forget that Greeks belong to the Holy Orthodox 
Church, and it remembers that while the King of Greece 
is a brother of the Empress-Mother, he married a Russian 
Grand Duchess, M. Nelidoff has therefore instructions to press 
for lenity, and as those instructions carry France, and may 
embolden England, the military Pashas in Constantinople 
may consider moderation most expedient. 


The negotiations will hardly be rapid, for the Sultan abso- 
lutely will have money, and the German Emperor wishes to 








and conciliate Yildiz Kiosk, the discussion on this subject 
may take weeks, during which Thessaly will be stripped of all 
her cattle and movables, Crete will be in anarchy, and the 
unhappy villagers of Epirus will receive ‘‘a lesson” on the 
moral duty of loving Turks. The prospect in this direction 
is very black, the only gleam of light being that the Sultan is 
really anxious for quiet, during which his Generals may be 
powerless. He is more suspicious of them than of the 
Powers,—quite rightly, from his point of view. 


Is Greece really quite powerless? According to all the 
best accounts she is. The preparations for war were hope- 
lessly inadequate, the artillery in particular being quite in- 
sufficient for a campaign, while the commissariat is worse 
organised than ours was in the Crimea. The Staff has proved 
itself inept, the ranks are fall of untrained men, and there is 
hardly any cavalry at all. The only officer with supreme 
authority is the Crown Prince, whose general orders 
are bombastic and disconnected with the facts, and 
the Fleet is unintelligibly inactive. The people may in 
their despair find a chief, and fight in a new way, with a 
new spirit; but with the Turkish army advancing and 
Europe looking sneeringly on, there is no source of hope for 
Greece which reasonable men will trust. Greece, in fact, is 
learning the horrible lesson of our day, that the optimist 
philosophers are fools, and that the people which will not 
organise itself on the theory that the world is governed by 
military force will sooner or later go under. We hope 
England will profit by the experience, but we have not much 
confidence. The extra half-million a year granted in the 
Budget to the Navy ought to have gone to the Artillery. 


Lord Salisbury on Monday, in answer to Lord Kimberley, 
gave a most important account of the position of the negotia- 
tions for peace. After mentioning certain causes of delay, 
which have since disappeared, he said, “I have only to 
answer for ourselves, and our instructions have been to join 
in any procedure for the purpose of entering on mediation 
which is acceptable to the others. In our view the main point 
is, if possible, to arrest the effusion of blood.” That is not 
the main point. The future freedom of Eastern Europe is 
far more important than any present expenditure of lives, and 
that freedom may be imperilled if Great Britain suffers her- 
self to be contented because “the others” profess themselves 
satisfied. If the Premier’s instructions referred only to 
points of form, they are unobjectionable; but we fear they 
indicate the spirit in which we enter into the negotiations. 
Great Britain has no policy of her own, but only assents to 
what “the others ” do, whose motive may be anything except 
the wish to secure either freedom or good government for the 
populations of Eastern Europe. 


Baron Banffy, the Hungarian Premier, made an interesting 
statement in Parliament on Wednesday. He affirmed that 
there had been during recent events no relaxation of the 
Triple Alliance, “which constitutes the immutable basis of 
Austro-Hungarian foreign policy.” He admitted, neverthe- 
less, that there was “an identity of purpose” between Russia 
and Austro-Hungary as regarded policy in the East, that 
policy being in the main to preserve the status quo. The 
Concert had not prevented war, but in his judgment it had 
localised it. This means, of course, that the three Emperors 
have the same policy, for the old Triple Alliance ceases 
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to exist if Austria and Germany pursue a separate course 
in Eastern questions. This is what we have predicted 
all along, and the question now is whether France considers 
itself in the Eastern question bound to Russia. If she is, 
the whole Continent is of one mind, and England must either 
follow or stand alone; but we find it difficult to believe that 
this is the permanent mind of France. How can it serve her 
to be dragged at the heels of the German Emperor, who 
under the Triple Alliance and the agreement as to the 
“jidentic purpose ” of the three Emperors, becomes the arbiter 
of Europe? 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Major Rasch moved 
that the duration of speaking in Parliament “has increased, 
is increasing, and should be abated.” There were Members 
who spoke for a couple of hours, others who never thought of 
speaking under an hour, and others again whose pride and 
boast it was never to take less than forty minutes. In earlier 
times certain names recurred in the reports of the debates like 
recurring decimals; the rest sat silent waiting for their 
apotheosis or translation to the House of Lords. The 
descendants of those men sat now in the House of Lords, 
and they attended the sittings of that assembly as infrequently, 
and spoke as seldom, as their fathers did in the House of 
Commons. Now, however, Members of the House of Commons 
were forced to speak and bring in Bills by their constituents, 
whether they liked it or not. He himself once introduced a 
Bill for the compulsory marking of shrimps, in obedience to 
the order of his constituents. He did not wish to insist on 
any special conditions, but his own idea was an hour for 
right hon. gentlemen and fifteen minutes for private Members. 
The whole speech was in excellent taste as well as very funny, 
—so much so, indeed, that we should be very sorry to see 
Major Rasch tied down toa quarter of an hour. Otherwise 
we are entirely with Major Rasch and the Members who 
supported him and ultimately carried the motion by 61 (85 
to 24), in deploring the loquacity of the House of Commons. 
At the same time, we doubt the efficacy of a time limit. Four 
bores speaking for fifteen minutes each are not the slightest 
improvement on one bore speaking for an hour. 


On Thursday the House of Commons passed the second 
reading of the Foreign Prison-Made Goods Bill by a majority 
of 131 (221 to 90). Under the Bill, if any one can prove that 
goods are prison-made, they will not be allowed to enter the 
country. It was admitted by Mr. Ritchie that the competi- 
tion with home goods was not very serious, but still a small 
class were distinctly injured. The Opposition speakers 
attacked the Bill with great fierceness, and especially taunted 
Mr. Chamberlain with responsibility for the Bill. This drew 
forth a marvellously able debating speech from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which delighted, if it did not convince, the whole House. 
Mr. Bryce replied by declaring that as a remedy the Government 
Bill was not worth trying. “It wasa sham and animposture 
from beginning to end.” We must confess that we feel very 
little satisfaction in regard to the measure. The consumer 
who is menaced by the Bill seems apathetic, but even from the 
electoral point of view he may turn out worth considering. 


The political notes in Friday’s Times state that the 
Government have come to certain decisions—not very easy 
to fathom—in regard to their treatment of the Irish Agricul- 
tural question. Apparently they are going to grant a Com- 
mission to inquire into the way in which rents are fixed, and 
also, considering the probable abandonment of the Agricnl- 
tare and Industries Bill, to make an alternative proposal in 
regard to the way in which the relief granted under the 
Rating Act is to be expended. We most sincerely trust that 
this does not mean that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Bill embodying 
the proposals of the Recess Committee is going to be dropped. 
To do that would be to postpone some of the most useful pro- 
posals ever made in Ireland merely because they do not excite 
the interest of the party politician on either side. The fact 
that the Irish politicians do not care in the least for Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s Bill is an imperative argument for passing 
it into law. What Ireland wants is the steady industrial 
and social progress which that Bill encourages. We implore 
the Government not to throw away this chance of doing a 
piece of really good work in Ireland. 


Speaking at Merthyr Tydvil on Friday, May 7th, Mr. 


towards the conclusion of an Arbitration Treaty w; . ! 
expressed astonishment at the satisfaction wish a 
Minister {professed to find in the present situation, my - 
saw,” said Mr. Morley, “ the Sultan laughing, they saw Gp 
bleeding, and they saw the Prime Minister making a Pi 
it.” That was good party fighting, but Mr: Morley wal - 
more tothe heart of the matter when he directly Challep 4 
Lord Salisbury’s policy, and asked the electors « whether the 
would allow any Minister, Liberal or Conservative, to pro 4 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire.” That is the touch 
stone by which our foreign policy in the East ought to be 
tried. Of course, if all the rest of the world agrees to main 
tain the domination of the Turkish Empire over its Christia, 
subjects we cannot say them nay; but we ought at any rate 
to dissociate ourselves from so monstrous a policy. The rest 
of Mr. Morley’s speech was taken up with references to South 
Africa. The Government had shown admirable firmness at 
the time of the Raid. Had they shown the same good feeling 
since? Mr. Morley next asked in regard to Mr. Rhodes, how 
it was that “the man who was at the bottom of this criminal 
plot was still walking abroad suffering none of the penalties 
imposed on his subordinates.” That is a very pertinent 
question, and one which the Government will be obliged to 
face the moment the Committee has reported. After putting 
in a strong plea for some form of arbitration in regard to 
alleged breaches of the Convention, Mr. Morley declared that 
he was “ all for standing up for all legal rights, and for resisting 
unjustified interferences from Europe and from outside.” 


Lord Rosebery in opening the Nelson Hall and West-En§j 
branch of the Edinburgh Free Library on Monday made one 
of those clever set orations which are his speciality. We 
have alluded elsewhere to his plea for just and independent 
judgment on public affairs, and his comments on newspaper 
reading, which constituted the chief part of his speech, and 
will, therefore, only note here the very interesting experiment 
in public benevolence to which Lord Rosebery drew atten- 
tion. The late Mr. Thomas Nelson left £50,000 to build four 
institutions, which are unique in their kind, being nothing less 
than club-rooms attached to ordinary free libraries,—“club- 
rooms,” to use Lord Rosebery’s words, “ where, in the large 
and liberal phraseology of the testator, persons of the work. 
ing class can go to sit, write, read, converse, and otherwise 
occupy themselves.” In fact the institution becomes a club, 
“only without ballot, without entrance-fee, and without 
subscription.” The experiment is a most interesting one, and 
if the rooms can be kept free to all people who wish to use 
them legitimately, and yet the undesirable loafer be excluded, 
they ought to prove an enormous boon to the educated working 
man. He wants something beyond a library where silence has 
to be maintained, and where, therefore, a good talk all round 
cannot be indulged in. 


In the South African Committee on Friday week it was 
finally decided that the telegrams which passed between Mr. 
Rhodes and his agent, Dr. Harris, must be produced, in 
spite of the protests of the telegraph company. The tele- 
grams were accordingly handed over by a representative of 
the Company. At the next meeting of the Committee on 
Tuesday last the directors of the Chartered Company, the 
Dukes of Abercorn and Fife, and others, were examined. The 
Duke of Abercorn admitted that Mr. Rhodes had an abso- 
lutely free hand in Rhodesia. Mr. Labouchere desired to ask 
the Duke of Abercorn how he acquired the eight thousand 
shares which he held in the Company, but after a private 
discussion of forty minutes the question was disallowed. We 
cannot help thinking that the Duke of Abercorn would have 
been better advised had he insisted on answering the question. 
Ultimately the Chairman asked him whether he had bought 
or sold shares during the last six months of 1895. The reply 
was “No.” The Duke of Fife, like the Duke of Abercorn, 
denied all knowledge of the preparations for the Raid, and 
deeply deplored “the action of those connected with the 
Company who have mixed themselves up in this miserable 
business.” He added :—‘I have a great regard for Mr. 
Rhodes, but if I am pressed I am perfectly prepared to say 
that Mr. Rhodes deceived me. Iam sorry to have to say 30, 
but no doubt Mr. Rhodes would himself admit it.” The 
Duke of Fife repudiated with indignation the idea that his 
selling of shares had anything to do with the Raid. The 





Morley, after giving Lord Salisbury great credit for his efforts 


other directors said the same, and we are quite prepared to 
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acoept their word on the matter. It nevertheless remains a 

t astonishing fact that the Duke of Fife can retain his 
awe for a man who treated him like a clerk, and, as he says, 
deceived him. That shows a meeker spirit than one would 


axpect to find even in a newly fledged curate. 


On Tuesday Lord Rosebery made an amusing little speech 
atthe opening of the Edinburgh Burgess Golfing Society’s 
(lubhouse, situated near Dalmeny. After mentioning that 
he and Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews were probably the only two 
Sootchmen in existence who did not play golf, and indulging 
in similar chaff, Lord Rosebery sent a tiny barbed, or rather 
double-edged, shaft into the regions of politics. The game of 
fves was said, like golf, to be a game that can be practised in 
extreme old age, “‘ but I suspect that those who try to carry 
out that theory will find that the game of fives, like the 
highest gtatesmanship of Europe, requires an iron hand within 
a velvet glove, and I for one should be very sorry to expose 
my hand to the game of fives with the slightest hope of being 
able to write a letter for many weeks afterwards.” While 
dealing with the spread of golf, Lord Rosebery declared— 
which is, indeed, hardly an exaggeration—that walking in 
parts of Surrey was as dangerous as facing a battery in 
time of war owing to the number of golfers. 4 propos of 
the infatuation produced by golf, Lord Rosebery ended his 
speech by a story of a friend “of considerable possessions 
and large business transactions who declines to open his 
letters on the morning on which he is going to play golf 
for fear anything in them should distract his attention.” 
Certainly no one makes a pleasanter speech out of nothing 
than Lord Rosebery. 


M. Barthou, the French Minister of the Interior, delivered 
on Saturday an official oration on the tragedy of the Rue 
Jean Goujon, which the Times’ correspondent finds admirable. 
We find it, on the contrary, rather heathenish. It is a kind 
of indictment of Providence. ‘“ Death,” said the orator, 
“was never more unjustly cruel,”—an assertion which could 
only be justifiable if he knew perfectly the objects either of 
life or death. ‘‘ Death,” he continues, “ death needless and 
bratal, suddenly interrupted a festival of beneficence.” How 
could he know that the death was needless, or why was it 
more brutal than any other death shared by great masses, as 
in the visitation of an earthquake? We all perhaps feel 
occasionally as if death had been malignant, but we all blame 
ourselves for so feeling, while M. Barthou appears oratorically 
to exult in the absence of submission. We feel more sympathy 
with him when he praises the instances of courage, which 
come out more clearly as evidence accumulates. There appear 
to be, for example, three witnesses to the conduct of the 
Duchesse d’Alencgon, who, when entreated to fly, refused, 
declaring that it was her duty to go last. That duty is per- 
formed every month by some merchant skipper in a ship- 
wreck, but performed by a woman, without pressure from 
professional etiquette, in the face of a horrible and disfiguring 
death then palpably advancing on her, such courage had 
about it something even majestic. It is wrong, from abhor- 
rence of the flattery nowadays poured so pitilessly upon 
Princes, to deny one of them the honour which has been 
justly earned. 


Lord Welby, the Chairman of the London County Council 
Finance Committee, produced the annual Budget of London 
on Tuesday, which contains some interesting figures. In all 
the Municipal Debt of London amounts to £37,941,000, which 
seems a large amount, but which is less than the propor- 
tionate Debt of nine out of ten of the next largest cities. 
The estimated expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to £2,452,000, 
a very slight increase on the previous year, and owing to the 
increased number of houses and some other causes the 
Council are able to reduce the rate from 15d. to 143d. in the 
pound. That is satisfactory, even if, as Lord Welby inti- 
mates, the expenditure on technical education will next year 
bring the rate back to its old level; but we wish he had explained 
at some length the principle on which assessments are fixed. 
Tenants in West London firmly believe that their assessments 
are arbitrarily forced up, sometimes in the face of sinking 
values, in order that more money may be exacted, while the 
poundage appears to remain the same. There can be no 
doubt, however, we believe, that in spite of this grievance, 
which, real or unreal, is bitterly felt, and of a certain 








extravagance in the Council’s projects of improvement, that 
body governs London cheaper and better than any rival 
municipality in Paris, Vienna, New York, or Chicago. If it 
will only wait and work patiently, and turn its Chairmen of 
Committees into responsible Ministers, it will yet absorb the 
City, with much of the City revenues, and perhaps obtain a 
considerable extension of its legislative powers. Nobody 
really dislikes or despises it when its Progressive members 
are not letting off gas. 


The disputatious clauses of the German Emigration Bill 
were passed on May 6th, Conservatives and Clericals uniting 
in their favour. This Bill may prove to be one of great 
importance in the future. Under its provisions no steamer 
or sailing vessel can carry emigrants without an Imperial 
license, which will be refused at the discretion of the Imperial 
authorities. Those authorities will thus be enabled not only 
to restrict emigration when labour grows dear, which is the 
reason why Agrarians support the Bill, but to direct it into 
such channels as they please. They can, for example, turn 
the vitalising flood strongly on to Brazil or Argentina or 
South Africa. The object is manifest, but this country can 
welcome German emigration to her Colonies all the same. 
Neither there nor in the United States will German emigrants 
insurrect or intrigue in order to replace themselves under the 
authority of the German police. There are no better Eng- 
lishmen than the German merchants of London, no better 
Americans than the German citizens of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


The accounts from the Congo State are perfectly horrible. 
The Rev. E. V. Sjéblom, a Dane, who has been employed on 
the American Baptist Mission for the past five years, declares 
that the State troops treacherously assault villages—he 
specifies names and dates—kill the inhabitants, and carry 
away their hands to prove that they have obeyed orders :— 
“ Altogether I have come across no less than forty-five 
villages which have been burnt down, and twenty-eight 
abandoned, through the rubber trouble; and I have often 
seen dead bodies floating in the river, or lying by the wayside 
with the right hands cut off,—all victims to the rubber 
question.” He himself saw an old man killed by the soldiers 
because he was fishing instead of collecting rubber, and he 
saw with his own eyes on December 14th, 1895, a basket of 
smoked right hands delivered to a sentinel to be carried to the 
Commissaire. Thirty years ago these statements, which can 
be confirmed from other sources, would have caused a shriek 
of horror in this country, but we have supped on horrors, 
literary and South African, till the moral sense has become 
as hard as leather. 


It really looks as if the art of making wood non-inflammable 
had at last been learned. On Tuesday the Prince of Wales, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the American Ambassador witnessed 
on the piece of waste ground behind the new Tate Gallery— 
the site of Millbank Prison—a most curious and interesting 
experiment. Two model wooden houses had been there 
erected, and fire was applied to them, after, on the side of 
each, had been piled faggots drenched in paraffin. One 
blazed up at once, and in twenty minutes had become ashes. 
The other absolutely refused to catch fire, and suffered no 
more harm than the blistering of the paint and the partial 
charring of the woodwork which had been in immediate con- 
tact with the blazing faggots. The difference between the 
two houses was that one was built of ordinary wood, the 
other of wood prepared to resist fire by a patent process 
which consists in extracting the natural sap and gases, and 
replacing them by non-inflammable chemicals. The process 
has been used for some time in America with success, and is 
now used in all warships built by the United States. Our 
Admiralty will doubtless follow suit, for burning decks are a 
great source of danger in war. The invention should also 
help to solve the problem of housing the poor, and give us 
back wooden cottages. For small houses no material is better 
than wood, both on the ground of comfort and economy. If 
we can have wooden villages without the danger of fire, the 
terrible difficulty of providing cottages for labourers in the 
country at a rent which they can pay will be surmounted. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 


New Consols (22) were on Friday, 1133. bad 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


ORD SALISBURY has a great opportunity. Now is 
L the time to show that the adhesion of Great Britain 
to the European Concert is not a mere addition to the 
force of the Imperial Powers, but enables her to modify 
their action, and secure in some degree, at least, those 
interests of Christendom of which it is evident the 
remaining States of Europe, wrapped as they are in a sus- 
picious selfishness, never think. Greece has been beaten, 
and now lies almost hopelessly prostrate at the feet of her 
barbarian enemy. We have never believed that she could 
save herself except by fighting in the revolutionary way, 
—that is, by endeavouring in every pass and from every 
hill to reduce the number of the invaders, until at last 
the enterprise proved too costly for their resolution. The 
Montenegrins have done that for three hundred years, and 
had the Greeks been of the same temper they might have 
done it too. We hear everything of the feebleness of 
Greece, but nothing of Edhem Pasha’s embarrassments, of 
his difficulties in supplying his army, of his lack of suffi- 
cient transport, of the waste of men which, we are told, 
he had begun to feel. He has only been fighting for a 
month, and has not had time to experience either the 
pressure from disease which falls on an Asiatic army, or 
the exhaustion of the arsenals, or the still more serious 
difficulties arising from the character of his absolute master. 
The Greeks have been unable to protract the war even for 
a reasonable time, and it was only in its protraction that 
their chances, poor and remote chances at best, ever 
consisted. They have proved themselves to be too civilised 
for their method of warfare in 1820-29, and not civilised 
enough for such a war as Frederick the Great waged 
against four Powers at once. Without accepting the 
charges of cowardice so freely brought by the corre- 
spondents against the officers, it is safe to say that the 
Greeks have developed no adequate General, no competent 
Staff, and very little organising power; that their Army, 
the Evzones excepted, was badly disciplined ; that their 
Landwehr was utterly raw; and that their Landsturm, so 
far as it put in an appearance at all, was a source of em- 
barrassment and not of strength. The Fleet, of which so 
much was expected, has accomplished nothing; and in 
short from beginning to end the war has been one 
melancholy muddle, worse even than those who, like our- 
selves, expected defeat could have brought themselves to 
believe. To all the weaknesses of a dynastic organisation 
such as were revealed when Napoleon “swept Prussia 
from red Jena’s ridge” were added all the weaknesses of 
a pure democracy, and Greece, loud, even braggart, in 
her capital, showed herself in the field feeble and incom- 
petent. States which fight like that must endure the 
consequences, and Greece has no alternative except to 
submit, and to reform her organisation, as Prussia did 
after Jena, until she becomes again capable of military 
effort. She is not capable now except in one single way, 
and that way it begins to be clear she will not take. 


Nevertheless, Greece ought to be saved if it is possible 
to save her, not for her own sake, but for the principle 
she represents. She, and she alone in Europe, dared risk 
a war in the name and for the interest of Christendom, 
and she ought, though she has failed, to be protected. So 
successful is success to-day, so deep is the contempt which 
any failure not heroic now inspires, that men have already 

‘forgotten the circumstances under which Greece so 
foolishly and rashly, as the event proves, rushed into the 
‘field. The Turkish Government, for the fiftieth time in 
‘its history, had just perpetrated one of those colossai 
massacres which live as events even in Asiatic records, 
and which Europe holds that even in the Far East it has 
| the right not only to condemn but to punish. All Europe 
, was horrified, all Europe menaced, all Europe agreed that, 


a similar massacre in Crete, had every reason to bel; 


that the moral feeling of the civilised world ae 
behind her in averting it by force, that in tearin be 
threatened province from the great Pirate Power 
she might reckon on European approval, and she staked 
her existence on the feat. She has failed; and there; 
every reason to believe that, because she has failed, Euro, 
will desert her, that the Power but yesterday condemned 
as a Power hostile to civilisation will be supported ; 
fining her, in seizing her Fleet, in narrowing her bo ef 
in treating her, by the abolition of the capitulations, as; 
State whose citizens when they wander into Turkey bai 
justifiably be left to the mercy of Pashas. It is eye, 
possible that Thessaly, but Pete rescued from the 
Turks, may again be placed under their control, bein 
yielded up as the pledge for the great fine it hag rh 
determined to impose on Greece. There is hardly a douby 
that unless Lord Salisbury can intervene with effect 
these conditions, or others like them, will be jm. 
posed on Athens. The Turks are already Pleading 
their right to impose them, and everywhere yo 
hear the same cry, that, lamentable as the prospect 
may be, the victors cannot be expected to retreat 
without spoil, without “something positive to show that 
they were not defeated.” Even as applied to the great 
Christian States that argument is false, for Russia was 
forced to retire in 1878, after all her victories and sacrifices, 
nearly empty-handed, and as applied to Turkey, it is 
positively cynical. Turkey has been condemned within 
the year as a desolating Power hostile to human happiness, 
by the very States which are now believed to be consent. 
ing to her aggrandisement. It is loudly asserted that, the 
war being over, the pressure for “reforms” must re. 
commence, and the pressure for reforms means just this, 
that in the judgment of Europe the rulers of Turkey 
cannot be trusted, even as regards their own subjects, to 
be ordinarily merciful or just. Yet they are to have more 
subjects entrusted to them, to be given more money, to 
have their armour improved by a new fleet, to be made, in 
fact, stronger for every act which it may enter into their 
minds to commit. 


Such being the circumstances, what can Lord Salisbury 
do? That is precisely what we have to see. If he is as 
influential in the councils of the Concert as we are told 
that he is, and as, with such a fleet behind him, he ought 
to be, he will be able to insist that Turkey, like Russia in 
1878, shall resign her prey, that the Greek Fleet shall 
not be given up, that no inch of Thessalian soil shall be 
restored to Turkey, that Crete shall be made really and 
not nominally autonomous, and that Turkey shall obtain 
nothing, except, perhaps, a sum of two millions sterling, 
to be distributed among her troops, lest they should allege 
that their blood has purchased nothing. Greece could 
raise that sum by a preference loan, like the one raised 
for Egypt, to be secured upon all her revenues, and 
could not be ruined or greatly humiliated by a penalty 
which has so many precedents. She could then set her- 
self in a wiser, though not a better, mood to recover from 
her wounds, to recommence her usual work, and, above 
all, to make of her departments effective organisations, 
instead of the mere pretences which too many of them 
have been discovered to be. Let her limit her Army to 
twenty thousand men, and her Fleet to ten second-class 
ships; but let her twenty battalions be as disciplined as 
Prussians, her ten ships be as ready for battle as the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. If Lord Salisbury 
can secure this, he will have partly justified his policy, 
and at least have proved that Great Britain has not 
become, under his guidance, a negligeable quantity in the 
European system. If, however, he cannot secure it, if his 
Ambassadors and Ministers can only vote “as the others. 
approve,” then let him retire from the Concert, satisfied 
that in isolation this country will at least be free from 
complicity in acts which in her conscience she must hold 
to be detestable. If she dare not single-handed punish 





whatever the consequences, this kind of thing must end, 
and that the Sultan must be compelled, by pressure if | 
possible, but if not by coercion, to accept “reforms” | 


Turkey, at least it is not for her to aid in aggrandising the 
Sultan. If she cannot protect a beaten little Christian 
Power, beaten to the ground because she dared to try to 


which would for ever forbid a repetition of such scenes. | rescue a Christian province from Mussulman tyranny, 


In England the feeling was especially strong. 


Lord | she can abstain from helping to plunder that Power, 


Salisbury poured out at Guildhall a speech which was | or at least from sanctioning that plunder by agreeing 


a terrible ingictment of the Sultan, Mr. Gladstone 
stigmatised him as an “ assassin,” throughout Europe the 
churches rang with denunciations. Greece, which feared 


that so it must be. The advocate of Armenia against her 
destroyer should at least not assist that destroyer 10 
torturing Greece, 
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a 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE SULTAN. 


ANY signs are beginning to show that the most im- 
rtant as well as the worst result of the present 

‘ar Will be its effect in reviving the spirits and the energy 
of the Ottoman caste. They thought their day was over, 
and that the Frank—may his name be accursed—was 
destined in the mysterious providence of Allah to reduce 

Jslam to temporary subjection. They think so no longer. 

The Sultan having done his duty in massacring dis- 

affected infidels within his dominion, and treating with 

external infidels only after victory, the favour of God 
has been again deserved, and “ Roum” is again a power- 
ful military Empire. Clearly the Sultan must continue 
in a course so obviously acceptable to the higher powers, 
must restore his Mussulmans to their full rights over 
their Christian slaves, and must oppose to all remon- 
strances from Christian diplomatists the invincible stub- 
pornness becoming the leader of the armed Faithful. 

This will be the view of every Ottoman soldier and 

rovincial Ottoman as he hears of the Sultan’s victories, 

and of the way in which the infidels fled before him, a 
way clearly showing that God had made their hearts as 
water; and its influence, we may rely on it, will be felt in 
Yildiz Kiosk. The Sultan is probably a believer in his 
own creed, he is permanently afraid of irritating Ottoman 
opinion, and, like all Kings, he ascribes to himself the 
merit of all his servants. He thinks that his policy has 
succeeded, which is perfectly true so far ; he believes that 
his Empire is armed, which is also true if he can in- 
crease taxation; and he will unquestionably be harder 
to deal with than Western journalists are as yet at all 
inclined to believe. Why should he not be? He has 
called three effective armies, fifty thousand strong, from 
the very ground. If Russia invaded Armenia or entered 
Bulgaria to-morrow he could at once find, arm, and defend 
a new Plevna, which, while his drilled peasants from 
Asia Minor continued willing to give their lives on his 
behalf, it is by no means certain that the Russian 
Generals could take. All the European precedents are in 
favour of exacting hard terms from the vanquished, and 
of territorial cessions as guarantees for those terms; and 
as he has been admitted into the comity of Europe, why 
should he be treated worse than William I. was after 
Paris fell? Has he not heartily on his side the strongest 
of the Kings, the German Emperor, who lends him the 
science of his Staff, who professes friendship in every 
letter, and who wants nothing from him but commercial 
preferences and a general hostility to “ Carthage,” both of 
which the Sultan is only too delighted to promise? Asa 
victor, as a Khalif favoured of God with a triumph, as a 
diplomatist proud of his own skill in evasion, above all 
as a Sovereign who has to clear away by conspicuous 
success the memory of long years of depression, and to 
justify his gradual monopoly of all living powers 
within his own dominion, the Sultan will be tempted 
stubbornly to defy pressure, and to insist that until his 
terms are granted he shall remain both in Thessaly and 
Crete. What does he risk by that attitude, and what 
may he not risk if he disappoints by concessions what we 
may perhaps most intelligibly describe as the Dopper 
section of his subjects? 

No doubt he may be exposed to a pressure which may 
overcome even his stubbornness. There is some reason to 
believe that the new situation in Constantinople is 
attracting displeased attention in St. Petersburg. The 
statesmen who hold the Czar in leash, or at all events on 
serious questions sway his final decisions, are not likely 
to approve a revivification of Turkey, and may be pleased 
to stand forward as protectors of their co-religionists in 
Athens. The Greeks are not heretics as the Armenians 
were, nor had the Armenians a Russian Princess sitting 
upon the throne of Erzeroum. It is possible that Russia 
may press for leniency to Greece, and if the well-informed 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at Athens may be 
trusted, M. Nelidoff, who knows how to overawe as well 
as how to conciliate the Sultan, has already received in- 
structions in that sense. But the pressure must be 
exercised under a new dread of a rebuff, for if the Sultan 
should so far screw up his courage as to assert his 
independence, what could Russia actually do? She will 
not let England into the Bosphorus, though England is 
the only Power who could strike straight at the heart, and 
she does not want another Plevna, to be carried by a 








lavish expenditure of life in a war which is not strictly in 
her own interest. Still less does she want a quarrel with 
the German Emperor, whose policy is incalculable, and 
who in the East, whatever determination he takes, carries 
Austria with him, Count Banffy having on Wednesday 
explained to the Hungarian Parliament that no under- 
standing with Russia is intended in any degree to weaken 
the Triple Alliance, which is the “immutable policy” of the 
Empire. The Sultan has only to be obstinate, and Russia 
must retire, or make an effort of the supreme kind, such 
as the present Czar and his trusted Counsellor, M. de 
Witte, are most anxious to avoid. Russia desires to reign 
at Constantinople without war, not with it; and the 
Sultan, the most adroit of mankind, who has baffled and 
tricked and defeated all the picked diplomatists of Europe, 
will take full advantage of that situation. He dreads the 
Concert ; but for coercing him there is no Concert, only a 
Committee with his dearest friend sitting complacently as 
chairman thereof with three votes in six. 

The only weak place, in fact, in the Sultan’s position is 
to be sought in his own capital. There must be intrigues 
going on there, some of which may be directed against 
his personal authority. For years past his Majesty has 
suppressed the great soldiers of his Empire, and has 
entrusted all power to a group of favourites—lawyers, 
priests, and servitors of the Palace—of whom only one 
is known to be a man of even passable ability. Osman 
Ghazee has been virtually a prisoner, Fuad Pasha was 
only saved from exile by the Embassies, Edhem Pasha has 
been once superseded and once summoned to Yildiz Kiosk 
to give certain explanations, while the Army generally out- 
side the capital has been left without pay except at lengthen- 
ing intervals. Now it is the soldiers’ turn. The Army is to 
be maintained in its full strength, at all events for a term, 
and armies do not like to hear that their favourite Generals 
are exiled or imprisoned or disgraced. The Sultan must 
leave his Generals alone, and it is not probable, it is 
almost impossible, that his Generals either like him or 
trust him, or believe in him as a Sultan who can carry out 
an imperious or awe-inspiring policy. They detest the 
Palace clique, and they know how little real foothold that 
clique has in Turkish affairs except through their master’s 
favour. They will make demands, too, on the Treasury 
in the interest of the soldiery, which it will be very 
difficult to satisfy, yet which must be satisfied unless 
victorious troops are to be left, as heretofore, nine months 
or fifteen months in arrear. The garrison of Yildiz Kiosk 
did not win the victory in front of Pharsala, and all 
armies, especially armies in the field, are jealous of the 
Pretorian Guard. When we reflect on the wild 
struggle that must be going on in the Palace among 
men who have the spoil of an Empire to lose or 
to retain, on the discontent among the great officers, 
on the deadly hostility every Greek and Armenian must 
bear to Abd-ul-Hamid, on the rage of the “ Young 
Turks,” who see their last hope torn away, and on the 
stupefaction of the Ambassadors, who were dealing with a 
fox, and find a panther in the cage, we begin to doubt 
whether after all the Sultan is beyond any political 
danger, and whether revolution has been rendered as 
impossible by the war as assault from without, except by 
sea, undoubtedly has. States have been known to be 
sick unto death at the centre while full of strength 
abroad; and the insect may pierce the brain while the 
man in his gilded armour appears unassailable by human 
force. The Sultan may not be safe from his own people ; 
but all others will find, we believe, that the total effect of 
the “high policy ” of the Concert has been to release him 
from his fetters, and enable him to treat appeals to his 
fears with the smiling scorn with which he has always 
received appeals to his clemency or his justice. 





A WORD TO PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


HE situation in South Africa has improved within the 
last ten days. The Government of the Transvaal 

has done the wise and prudent thing, and has repealed 
the Aliens Immigration Law,—an Act which created a 
clear breach of the Convention. It is true the Volksraad 
asserted that they did not repeal it because it was a 
breach of the Convention, but because it was considered 
unfriendly by their neighbours in South Africa; but this 
little piece of “ stiffness,” or of attorney-like anxiety to 
write ‘‘ Without prejudice” at the top of every communi- 
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cation, is quite immaterial. The fact remains that our 
Government felt obliged to protest against the law as a 
breach of the Convention, and to demand its suspension 
or repeal, and that the law has been repealed. The 
breach, then, has been remedied, and what is more, the 
Transvaal Government has shown that it does not intend 
to maintain an attitude of “Go and be d——4,” or of 
tu quoque, whenever it is asked to remember that the 
British Government cannot acquiesce in or overlook any 
breaches of the Convention, even though such breaches 
can be called immaterial or technical. That is a most 
important point to the good. It is also an important 
point to the good that public opinion here, while viewing 
with satisfaction the determination of the Government to 
maintain an increase of our military strength in South 
Africa, has shown no sort of encouragement to the Jingo 
notion of picking a quarrel with the Boers, and so putting 
an end to all the fuss and trouble. For example, the Sé. 
James’s Gazette, which bas occasionally taken up a more 
strenuous attitude in regard to South Africa than we hold 
reasonable or warranted by the facts, has lately written with 
great sense and moderation, and has delivered a well-merited 
snub to the General who thought fit to season an address 
to the battery which is being despatched to the Cape with 
bellicose remarks as to the marksmanship of the Boers. 
In a word, the general attitude of responsible people, in 
the Press and elsewhere, has been most reasonable. The 
resolve of the Government to have a force in South Africa 
which shall make it clear that we are the paramount 
Power in fact as well as in name has been strongly sup- 
ported; but at the same time, anything like an attempt 
to browbeat the Transvaal Government, or to press 
unfairly on them, has been most clearly deprecated. 
These facts, coupled with the improvement in the Par- 
liamentary situation at Cape Town which has also taken 
place, make the general prospect very much more hopeful 
than it was a fortnight ago. 


The situation having thus temporarily improved, the 
great object is to keep it from again becoming dangerous 
and irritated, for nowhere more than in South Africa do 
sudden stormclouds darken the political sky. This is our 
reason and excuse for addressing a word or two of 
warning to President Kruger and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. We desire peace quite as much as they do; and 
though we cannot deny that the Boer oligarchy is an 
anachronism, we do not desire to interfere with the 
autonomy accorded them by the London Convention. At 
the same time, we deprecate as strongly as do the Boers 
the influence of Mr. Rhodes in South Africa, and are as 
anxious as they can be, though possibly on different 
grounds, to see that influence destroyed. If, then, we 
venture to offer advice to President Kruger, it is not as 
enemies, but as friends. Our first desire is to urge 
President Kruger most strongly to disabuse his mind of 
the notion that he can gain anything by accepting the 
advice of foreign Powers, or by in any way leaning on 
them for support. The invocation of that support may 
help him out of temporary difficulties, but it will in the 
end be his ruin. We shall be told, of course, that 
President Kruger has no desire to lean upon foreign 
Powers, and that he and the Boers generally would far 
rather be under English control than German, and we can 
well believe that this statement is made in all sincerity. 
At the same time, the fact remains that the Transvaal, not 
unnaturally perhaps, has imagined that without running 
any risk of a German protectorate it can play off the 
Kaiser against England. As Mr. Schreiner told us, the 
Dutch hold that when you are weak you must be “ clever ;” 
and President Kruger has undoubtedly thought it would 
be “clever” to use Germany, and also other foreign 
Powers, as makeweights against England. Yet that is the 
one thing which, as we have said, will in the end injure the 
Transvaal. If the feeling in England is allowed to grow 
as it is growing, that the Transvaal is trying to play off 
Germany and other foreign Powers against England, 
President Kruger will find the people of this country ina 
temper of mind which he will by no means like. He 
could in reality take no wiser or more useful step than to 
publicly, plainly, and openly acknowledge that we are the 
paramount Power, to repudiate all notion of the Transvaa! 
being, as he once said, a child crawling between the Great 
Powers, and to assert that even if his country had 
suffered wrong from England he was not going to make 


SOS er 

not, of course, suppose that President Kruger w; 
bold enough to Lo such an announcement ate 
upon it, but the nearer he approaches this attitude 
stronger he will make his position. Another Piece of ady; 
we would most strongly, and also most respectfully su 

: : ° A i, ’ 
upon the President is to disabuse his mind of 
notion that he can possibly gain anything by takin 
advantage of the strife of parties in England. Ag = 
pointed out last week, the democracy will not stand 
anything of the kind. In the days of Pitt and For 
foreign Powers no doubt reckoned on the fact 
during a war the foreign Power would always have the 
Opposition with them, but those days are Passed for 
ever. President Kruger may get a certain among 
of help from the Opposition up to the beginning o 
hostilities, but the instant war breaks out such help 
will fail him utterly. Another matter is worth brin ing 
to the notice of the Transvaal Government. If they 
are wise they will not get into the habit of refusing 
to give way till an ultimatum is sent them. If they 
do adopt this habit they will find that whenever a disputs 
arises there will be enormous pressure put on the Govern. 
ment here to enforce every demand by an ultimatum, At 
present there is a real danger of anultimatum getting looked 
on as a panacea for difficulties with the Transvaal, and if 
this goes on the result will be most regrettable. When the 
next controversy with the Boers is proceeding, and our 
Government, maybe, is patiently arguing the matter out, 
we do not want to have our Jingoes declaring that 
the Colonial Office is mismanaging the affair because the 
do not send an ultimatum. ‘If they would only have the 
sense to remember that an ultimatum is the only thing 
with the Boers, they would do much better. An 
ultimatum cleared the air last time at once, and go it 
would this.’ Now, personally we have no special dislike 
to ultimatums, and hold that if they were occasionally 
used towards our European neighbours we should find 
things easier; but we cannot put the sort of general faith 
in them which Mr. Weller, sen., put in alibis. But such 
is the view which the public will be taught to take of them 
if the South African Republic never makes a concession till 
it has receivedan ultimatum. We implore President Kruger 
to remember this fact. If he does not, we feel certain 
that the pressure on the Government to send off ulti- 
matums on what are not really important points will 
become a marked feature of the relations between the two 
countries. But surely that is a result which President 
Kruger will not contemplate with any particular pleasure. 
We shall forbear to make any detailed suggestions as to 
what the Transvaal ought or ought not to do in regard 
to the franchise, for we feel that in this matter repre- 
sentations from us will have little or no effect. We must, 
however, make the bare statement that if the President 
and Volksraad were to give the full franchise after five 
years’ residence they would do more to strengthen the 
Transvaal and ensure its continuance as a separate Re- 
public than they can possibly do by any other means. If 
the Outlanders had the vote the Transvaal in two years’ 
time would be unanimously calling itself the Empire State 
in South Africa, and claiming to take the lead in South 
African affairs. Here, however, President Kruger may 
say that we are impertinent and interfering in his domestic 
concerns. He cannot fairly say that when most anxiously, 
most sincerely, and most earnestly we advise him to give up 
the notion of leaning on foreign Powers in order to check 
England, to abandon the idea of playing off the outs 
against the ins, and to beware of strengthening the notion 
that the only way to deal with the Boers is to send them 
ultimatums, 


There is yet one other point to which we ought to refer. It 
is clear that the Transvaal Government and the English 
should come to a clear and reasonable understanding as to 
the proper moment when treaties ought to be submitted tothe 
veto of the Colonial Office. All that is wanted is a little 
discussion conducted with common courtesy on both sides. 
No doubt it will be said that the Boers cannot be expected 
to do that, because they have been so much ill-used— 
which we grant most heartily—and that, in fact, they 
have a right to sulk over this, after all, rather small 
matter. Perhaps they have a moral right to do so, but they 
will be very unwise if they exercise their right to sulk. And 
for this reason. They must not forget that if they will 
not come to some amicable arrangement as to the proper 





reprisals by understandings with foreign Powers. We do 





procedure in regard to the presentation of treaties, the 
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—— 
Colonial Office has the power to dictate its own terms in 
the matter. Suppose the Boers sulk and will not agree 
ono reasonable plan, there is nothing to prevent the 
Colonial Office prescribing the procedure by themselves. 
se the Secretary of State were to write a despatch 
ying that in future all treaties must be submitted by the 
qansvaal Government at such and such a stage, and 
that if in future any treaty were submitted not in accord- 

ce with the form suggested, her Majesty’s Government 
would feel obliged to refuse their consent to it, even 
though the actual provisions were quite unobjectionable. 
The power to write thus, and no one can say that the 
Colonial Office has not got that power, allows us to fix the 
forms at our own discretion. The fact that our veto is 
absolute carries with it the right to dictate the way in 
which the treaty shall be presented. We do not suggest 
that the Colomial Office should take this course unless 
and until they have exhausted all other arguments. 
We would much rather they came to an amicable arrange- 
ment with the Boer Government. Still, as we have said, 
the Boers must remember that in this matter, at any rate, 
the power to have our own way lies with us. 





LOQUACITY IN PARLIAMENT. 


E think it was Benjamin Franklin who declared 
W that any man who really had anything to say ought 
to be able to say it in ten minutes. Something like this 
appears to have been in the mind of Major Rasch and 
those who supported him in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday last. On one point all are agreed,—viz., that the 
uexampled loquacity of the House of Commons ought in 
some way to be curtailed. The volubility of its Members 
has grown with the growth of democracy, until Carlyle’s 
scorn for a mere talking assembly begins to be shared by 
many who are far from accepting his general theories of 
government. In the days of a small electorate the average 
Member of Parliament was content to sit and vote with 
his party, and it was reserved for the dii majores of the 
House to “spread themselves,” as the Americans say. 
The constituencies were not exacting, and so long as a 
Member turned up at the divisions on the leading 
measures Of the Session and voted on the right 
side, it was considered that he had fulfilled all 
political righteousness. But the democratic age is one of 
advertisement, every individual striving to make himself 
felt and heard. Just as our hoardings and railway- 
stations proclaim to us the respective merits of rival soaps 
and patent medicines, so do our politicians think it 
essential to be constantly before the country, to be daily 
in evidence, so that the people down in Little Peddlington 
may be impressed with such apparent devotion to the 
public good. ‘So many worlds, so much to do,” so many 
problems rushing into public view, such ~numberless 
details to be considered, and—for we do not wish to dwell 
too much on the lower motives of public men—such a far 
keener sense than formerly of intolerable shortcomings 
and unbearable abuses, that the easy-going silence of 
former days is looked upon as almost morally repre- 
hensible by our pushing, end-of-the-century political zeal. 


But will Major Rasch’s expedient of limiting the dura- 
tion of speecheseffect the result which all desire ? Will it 
enable the House to do its work with promptness and 
efficiency ? “Apparently the House is of opinion that it 
may, for the resolution was carried, albeit-in a small 
House, by a large majority. The Resolution itself was of 
a general character, but its mover indicated that in his 
judgment fifteen minutes was enough*for an ordinary 
Member, and one hour for those superior persons who 
have the privilege of sitting on thé-Front Bench. Now 
We quite agree that fifteen minutes is long efiough time, 
from the listener’s point of view, for nine out of ten 
Members in the present House, or in any likely to be 
tlected in the near future. We also agree that if the art 
of speaking shortly were cultivated there would be much 
better speaking in the House of Commons than there is 
at present. The average Englishman lacks the power of 
concentration in speech, though he is usually rapid and 
efficient enough in action; and we should feel genuine 
delight were it possible to secure in England a better and 
more facile expression in spoken words, though we have a 
suspicion that the fundamental qualities of old nations are 
xed, and that England will continue to remain the 
d of slow speech and decided action. But when it 








comes to a rigid limitation by the rules of the House itself: 
to the duration of speeches, would it really prove a gain ? 
Would it even secure the primary end in view,—that of 
putting the business of the House through with greater 
despatch and less boredom ? 


With rigid limitation, every Member would be en- 
couraged to speak still more often than at present, and: 
there would be less excuse for closure, because the House 
would feel that, the limit of speeches having been secured, 
it would be only fair to allow every one his chance, and 
the bore would assuredly take advantage of it on every 
opportunity. With all the increasing loquacity, there are 
still comparatively few Members who speak on the majority 
of subjects; but were there a fifteen-minute limit nobody 
would feel that much time was being wasted if any par- 
ticular bore had his fling. It is clear that the number of 
speeches would be even greater, though each would occupy 
much less time, and so it is doubtful if any net saving of 
time would be secured. At Washington the time-limit is 
enforced in the House of Representatives, with the result 
that every one desires to get his ten or five or two minutes 
of shouting to the Chair, while nobody (unless an extension 
of time is granted) is in ‘a position to make a very valuable 
contribution to the debate. Since the modern man appears 
to have lost, both in speaking and writing, that wonderful 
terse and concentrated expression which was native to the 
Greek mind, itis clear that, on a complicated measure, 
the important points’cannot be ‘made with adequate force 
unless some latitude as regards time is permitted. It is 
also clear that-all speeches, whether official or non-official, 
are not of:the same Valué, and the procrustean time-limit 
universally applied would, inflict on the House a swarm of 
incompeteht bores while’ curtailing speeches of genuine 
value. In place of a genyine debate in which the subject 
in hand was seriously considered from every point of view, 


we should be in danger of encouraging an infinite 


number of minute verbal. punctures, petty pin-points of 
unintelligent criticism. Now Parliament is, as its very 


name implies, a place for speaking ; and our Government, 


through party agency and Parliamentary majorities, is 
really in the long-run government by debate. The 
Government, as Seeley shows, is’ holding a kind of confer- 
ence with the representatives of the people, bringing 
before them and defending: its policy, and asking for 
advice, criticism, and ratification. The American House 
of Representatives is not of that kind. It is directly 
law-making, while with us the Cabinet really makes 
the laws in the true sense, and the House approves 
or rejects, while at the same time controlling (or pro- 
fessing to control) the general administration and policy. 
Debate in the House of Representatives is not, there- 
fore, of the importance it is with us, quite apart 
from the fact that so much of the real business is done in 
the ‘committees. In the Senate, on the other hand, sharing 
as it does in the executive power and partly moulding 
policy, control over debate is of the most elastic character, 
and though there is some chafing at this on the part of 


: brisk young men who want to be up and doing, the recent 


discussion in the Forwm seems to indicate that the 
Senatorial elasticity will be adhered to. We do not 
think, therefore, that arguments from Washington will 
apply in the case of the House of Commons. 

The real truth seems to us to be that, under democratic 
forms, the powers and responsibilities of the strong 
individual must and will be increased. This is no 
apology for Cesarism, for in any representative system 
all power must be limited and controlled by the general 
will. What. we mean is that democracy needs a good 
measure of pérsonal government, that more power must be 
vested in the individual, who is of course responsible to 
the authority which appoints him. If this is so, the 
true solution for the loquacity and incompetence of 
the House of Commons is to increase the power 
of the Speaker. No person in our political system 
occupies a more justly respected and dignified posi- 
tion, but the weak point of his office is that there 
is still too great a tendency to regard it as ornamental. 
Elected in no party spirit, maintained and supported by 
no party vote, having the interest of the House and not a 
party (as in the United States) to consider, his high office 
extending back for centuries, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons occupies a quite unique position in the world. 
His power, even if vastly extended, could not degenerate 
into tyranny, because he is the embodied conscience and 
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reason of the House as a whole. He has the greatest 
interest in checking mere license of debate, for consider the 
terrible penalties inflicted on him by the Parliamentary 
windbag. Members may adjourn to smoking-room or 
terrace, but the Speaker must sit on, and must keep 
bis eyes and ears open. Even in the United States, 
where the Speaker is the avowed leader of the majority, 
both parties have acquiesced in the strong rules which 
Mr. Reed, the present Speaker, forced through when 
he held the Chair in 1890. He was denounced by his 
opponents as a “Czar,” but they adopted his methods 
as soon as they found themselves in power. We should 
not like to see a partisan Speaker here, but our argument 
is that, if even the very strong position taken up by an 
avowedly partisan Speaker is sustained in the long-run in 
the public interest as demanded by the weakness inherent in 
democratic legislatures, much more will the added force 
freely given to an impartial Speaker prove satisfactory to 
those who want order enforced, vague talking curtailed, 
and business done. It follows, too, that the _power 
granted to the Speaker for regulating debate in the 
interests of the House would be exercised by the Chair- 
man when the House was in committee. 

The older conception of democracy was unregulated 
individual liberty, but this simply will not work. While 
stopping short of social despotism, we shall find more and 
more that rational regulation is a condition of efficiency, 
and that such regulation must be intrusted to the hands 
of a responsible person with large freedom as to action. If 
he abuses his trust, let him be dismissed; but so long as 
he proves capable, we may be sure that collective bodies 
will find in him a bulwark against slipshod methods and 
the tyranny of the average dullard. We should like to 
see a strong committee of the best men on both sides con- 
sider carefully the new situation created in the House by 
modern conditions, determine on the line of action needed, 
and then give to the Speaker a free hand for dealing with 
irrelevancy and boredom in the interests alike of the 
House and the country. 





THE USES OF DIRECTORS. 


HE examination of the Chartered Company’s directors 
before the South African Committee was very oppor- 
tunely preceded by that of a solicitor of great experience 
in company matters before the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Companies Bill. The opinion of this 
expert may best be summed up in one of his own sentences. 
“I do not know,” he said, “‘ any large concern where the 
business could be carried on if every director attempted 
to make himself thoroughly cognisant of the business.” 
This deliverance, coming from such a quarter, is startling 
enough at first sight, for the obvious inference seems to 
be that directors are a useless and unnecessary burden 
upon the revenues of the company, the interests of which 
they serve best by remaining as ignorant as possible of 
the business by which it subsists. Nevertheless it is 
evident that general supervision may be salutary where 
detailed interference would be fatal, and though the 
evidence given to the House of Lords’ Committee raised 
a very interesting question by pointing to the inherent 
weakness for some sorts of enterprise of the joint-stock 
system, it did not justify the assumption that directors 
should be abolished altogether. 

Walter Bagehot, dealing in his work on ‘ Lombard 
Street” with the greatest and most important joint-stock 
company in the world, the Bank of England, points out 
that its “ government is composed of men with a high 
average of general good sense, with an excellent know- 
ledge of business in general, but without any special 
knowledge of the particular business in which they are 
engaged. Ordinarily, in joint-stock banks and companies 
this deficiency is cured by the selection of a manager of 
the company, who has been specially trained to that 
particular trade, and who engages to devote all his experi- 
ence and all his ability to the affairs of the company. 
The directors, and often a select committee of them more 
especially, consult with the manager, and after hearing 
what he has to say, decide on the affairs of the company.” 
In the case of the Bank of England, however, the two 
weak points upon which Bagehot laid most stress were the 
facts that the Governor and Deputy-Governor, who form 
the chief executive power, change every two years, and that 
though “under this shifting chief executive there are in- 
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deed very valuable heads of departments . . . , , 
officers are essentially subordinate ; no one of them ig : 
the general manager of an ordinary bank,—the head of all 
action. The perpetually present executive—the Goy 
and Deputy-Governor—make it impossible that 
subordinate should have that position. A really able pa 
active-minded Governor, being required to sit all day ; 

; J a 
the Bank, in fact does, and can hardly help doing, itg 
principal business.” Here we find Bagehot exposin 
as a weak point in the constitution of the Bank, the a 
thing that the House of Lords’ Committee desired 
insist on in laying down the duties of directors, 
stipulating for “ diligence” and “ reasonable care "posh 
very vague and indefinable qualifications—on the part of 
directors they tended to substitute for “the high ave 
of general good sense,” which is the real essential, th 
desire to manage the business for themselves instead of 
consulting with the manager. Such a system, condemned 
nearly a quarter of a century ago by Bagehot in the cag, 
of the Bank, is now protested against still more atrongly 
by an experienced company solicitor, on the ground 
that directors would thus “cease to be directors,” and 
that no large concern could be carried on on auch 
terms. It is obvious that all enterprises, large o, 
small, are best conducted by a despot, qualified by 
the necessary constitutional checks. The weakness of 
joint-stock corporations, as compared with private firms, 
lies ia the fact that the manager, who is necessarily, 
salaried official, has not the same keen personal interest in 
the progress of the concern that is felt by the private pro- 
prietor fighting for his own hand. This weakness is only 
emphasised when the directors consider that they know as 
much about the business as the manager, and that instead 
of consulting him at every point, they can best show their 
utility and enthusiasm by striking out a line of their own 
and interfering with the details of the management. Tho 
ideal board of directors is one which regards itself merely 
as a sub-committee of the shareholders appointed to give 
up some portion of their time to the supervision of the 
business, and report to the rest of the proprietors from 
time to time as to its progress. It thus follows that the 
success or failure of joint-stock concerns depends almost 
entirely on the selection of the manager, and we have 
no doubt that if the apparently inexplicable fluctuations 
in the fortunes of many companies were carefully examined, 
it would be found that the efficiency, or otherwise, of the 
chief salaried official was at the root of the matter. There 
is, however, one obvious point at which the interest of the 
manager conflicts to a certain extent with that of the pro- 
prietors. Expenses of administration—the salaries of him- 
self and his subordinates, the comfort and convenience of 
the office which they use, and similar matters—are affairs 
in which the manager might naturally, and even rightly, 
consider himself and his staff as entitled to more con- 
sideration than the shareholders; and it is here that 
directorial supervision is occasionally required. Other 
less legitimate crannies for leakage require sterner watch- 
fulness. Ugly stories are heard sometimes, for example, 
of mining re ei being equipped with magnificent 
machinery which their output is quite inadequate to keep 
employed, the handsome commission given by the 
makers to the company’s officers being the cause of this 
unwarranted extravagance. The shareholders can only 
look to the directors to prevent such frauds ; but unfor- 
tunately, if half of what rumour says is correct, it is too 
often the fact that the board shares the plunder. 


It may be contended that if the utility of directors is 
confined to so narrow a field, most companies are provided 
with too many of them. This we believe to be true toa 
great extent, though in some cases they are also useful as 
a sort of high-class canvassers. The great competing 
railways, for instance, find it expedient to have on their 
boards a large number of the chief merchants and 
producers of the districts that they serve in order to 
secure their custom, and that of others whom their 
influence may attract. In the case of banks and insurance 
companies, again, which trade on public confidence, names 
well-known as “sound” in the world of finance are a very 
valuable asset, and a goodly array of them in the list of 
directors is practically essential. And all new companies 
that appeal for subscriptions must strive to show 
names on their prospectuses. Somianeley the general 
mass of investors—* the flock that’s sheared, but not dis- 





criminates,” if we may parody Mr. Quiller-Couch’s parody 
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A 
_—does not know a good name from a bad, and is 
induced by natural human snobbery to consider a name 
with @ “ handle” to it as an allurement. We should 
have fain believed that thie superstition was dying a 
natural death, but an amusing case recently reported 
shows that there is now an organised market in 
titled directors. The plaintiff’s case was that he had been 
romised £500 in cash and five founders’ shares for the 
roduetion of three directors any of whom the defendant, 
who was bringing out a company, should consider eligible. 
It appears from the Daily News’ report that he “pro- 
fessed his ability to obtain the consent of distinguished 
entlemen to act as directors, he being a member of a 
select club in the West End.” He fulfilled his boast and 
produced a belted Earl, who was willing to take a seat on 
the board. Unfortunately, the nobleman was a little late 
in sending in his written consent, so that the board was 
formed without him and the defendant refused to pay the 
£500 promised. Mr. Justice Day confessed that he “did 
not understand this buying and selling of Peers or of any- 
body else. It appeared, however, to be a practice, and the 
plaintiff having completed his part of the bargain, was 
entitled to payment. Judgment for plaintiff for £500, 
with costs.” An appeal to the “ Directory of Directors” 
reveals the fact that the said Earl is already on the board 
of three companies, and we are tempted to wonder whether 
his name and influence can, or can not, have been secured 
for them by the same sort of agency. This, however, is 
merely a side-light on the uses of directors ; but when the 
curtain of mystery that usually screens the machinery of 
company promotion is thus accidentally raised, it must be 
admitted that the secrets exposed donnent furieusement a 
penser. 





PARLIAMENT AND CONVOCATION. 


HE meeting of the Church Reform League on Tuesday 
—by far the most important it has yet held—was 
ushered in by a letter from Mr. Gladstone. He recalls 
with characteristic satisfaction the fact that he belonged 
to Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, which allowed Convocation 
to meet for business—‘‘ a gift which had been refused by 
Mr. Walpole on behalf of the Government of Lord Derby” 
in the previous year—and he offers his “sympathy and 
approval in tentative efforts for the gradual enlargement 
of self-governing power in the Church.” There isa closer 
relation than may at first appear between what Mr. 
Gladstone helped to do in 1853 and what he wishes well 
to in 1897. The revival of Convocation has been the 
theme of much ridicule, and it may be conceded that the 
spectacle of an Ecclesiastical legislature taken out of its 
retirement twice a year and allowed to run alone for four 
days each time is not a very impressive one. All the same, 
however, the progress the Church of England has made 
during the last fifty years has its unnoticed root in the 
revival of Convocation. It gained thereby the framework 
of a legislature, and of a legislature which linked it on 
to a far-distant past. Without any legislature Church 
reformers might have despaired of effecting anything in 
the way of improvement; with a brand-new legislature 
the disintegrating tendencies thus created might easily 
have become revolutionary. As it is, Convocation has 
exerted a force which has in turn been stimulating and 
restraining, and we see the result of this double influence 
in the present proposal of the Church Reform League. 


That proposal is nothing less than to make Convoca- 
tion—a reformed Convocation, be it understood—a legis- 
lature of first instance. Parliament is to retain its 
powers as the source of coercive jurisdiction, and as the 
ultimate maker of laws; but it is to exercise these powers 
only by way of appeal. The Bill drafted by the League 
empowers the two Convocations to make such laws as it 
thinks expedient for the Church, and then to submit them 
to Parliament for acceptance or rejection asa whole. The 
process is one with which the public have long been 
familiar. The charities, the endowed schools of England, 
and the rules of the High Court of Justice have been 
revolutionised by this means. It is not proposed to give 
Convocation any more independent authority than it 
enjoys at present. Its acts will derive their validity from 
Parliament, just as they have always done. But the 
way in which Parliament deals with them will be different. 
Under the existing system Convocation frames, debates, 
and adopts a Bill to do such and such things, and then finds 








some friendly Member to introduce and take charge of a 
similar Bill in the House of Commons. But in order 
to become law this Bill must go through the accustomed 
stages of first and second readings, of Committee and Report, ' 
and of third reading. Not one of these can bedispensed with, 

and at any one of them the Bill may make shipwreck. Nor | 
is this the only danger attending the process. The Bill, ' 
we will suppose, as it left Convocation was carefully 

drawn so as not to conflict with the views of any con- | 
siderable body of Churchmen. But when once it gets 

into the House of Commons there is nothing to insure 

that it will retain this character. Amendments may be 

moved in Committee which have been rejected in Con- 

vocation, on the express ground of their incompatibility 

with that latitude of interpretation which alone allows 

men of large differences of opinion to work side by side 

in the same Church. But what security is there that 

the rejection of these amendments in Convocation will 

be followed by their rejection in Parliament? They may 

be pressed to a division by some Member, say, of the 

Church Association, and adopted in a small House by 

the enthusiasm of one section of the Members and the in- 

difference of the rest. This is not, perhaps, a very probable 

forecast—though after the experience of 1851 and 1874 it 

is unsafe to predict that the House of Commons will never 

lose its head on Ecclesiastical questions—but whether 

probable or not, it has had the effect of creating a rooted 

unwillingness on the part of Churchmen to ask Parliament 

to legislate on Church matters. They prefer to let well 

alone rather than run the risk of making things worse in 

the hope of making them better. 

The proposal of the Church Reform League is that 
Ecclesiastical Bills when adopted by Convocation shall be 
laid on the table of the House of Commonr, and if no 
hostile action is taken on them, shall become law by mere 
effluxion of time. The effect of this change would be to 
leave the powers of Parliament wholly untouched as 
regards the acceptance or rejection of Ecclesiastical 
measures, but to deprive it of the power of amending 
them. In itself this seems to us a perfectly reasonable 
demand. It is in no way inconsistent with the fact that 
the Church is established, for it leaves Parliament as free 
as it is now to give or refuse its sanction to any modifica- 
tion in the doctrine or discipline of that Church. Not the 
slightest change can be effected in the Book of Common 
Prayer or in the Articles of Religion if Parliament is 
minded to say “No.” The only difference is that in- 
dividual Members will be no longer able to propose one 
alteration in lieu of another, and thus to revolutionise the 
Church in one direction, while refusing to alter it in 
another. Any Member of either House who dislikes the 
Bill. will still be at liberty to move its rejection. The 
only difference will be that, if accepted, it must be ac- 
cepted en bloc, and if rejected, it must be rejected en bloc. 

What is the probability that this simple and reasonable 
proposal will be accepted? That is hard to say,—harder, 
indeed, than it was only a short time back. There is 
certainly, we think, an increasing disposition in the 
House of Commons to let the Church alone. This new 
temper has more origins than one. In part it comes from 
the growing sense that Parliament can no longer cope 
with the work it has to do, and that it would be idle for 
it to attempt to take up any fresh work. Now Ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation would be eminently fresh work, for there 
has been none to speak of for more than twenty years 
past. In part it comes, we think, from a change in 
the temper of Dissent. When Disestablishment was 
supposed to be close at hand, the unwillingness of 
Dissenters to sanction any measures of Church reform 
was intelligible. They regarded them simply as so many 
desperate efforts on the part of Churchmen to put off an 
inevitable catastrophe. Consequently it was quite legiti- 
mate for those who, as they thought, saw their way to 
bringing this catastrophe about, to resist all attempts to 
defeat it by a side wind. Now, however, Disestablish- 
ment is no longer in the air. For the time, at all events, 
little or nothing is heard of it, and we can readily believe 
that many Nonconformists who were prepared to refuse 
any greater liberty of legislation to the Church when 
they thought that she was on the eve of obtaining com- 
plete liberty, will not be prepared to refuse it now that 
the nation seems for the time to have made up its mind 
that the Church is to remain established. A third cause in 
the growing disposition to live and let live in Ecclesiastical 
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matters. Whether it be the result of greater indifference 
or greater toleration, there can be no question that things 
are done and permitted in the Church of England to-day 
that at the beginning of the Queen’s reign would have 
provoked prompt action on the part of Parliament. Traces 
of this temper still make themselves seen from time to 
time, but no longer in persons of any influence. The 
majority of educated men and the majority of working 
men leave the Church alone. They either care nothing 
about it, or they regard it as a force which on the whole 
makes for the improvement and comfort of mankind, and 
so has a fair claim to be allowed to go about its work in 
the ways in which it finds that it can do it best. Those 
who think this are not likely to feel any grave objection 
to the scheme of the Church Reform League. They 
would not be willing to give Convocation absolute liberty 
to make laws for the Church, because they would feel, 
with very good reason, that to do this would be to concede 
Disestablishment in a very one-sided fashion. But so 
long as the ultimate right of Parliament to veto all that 
Convocation may do is preserved, they would be satisfied. 
Nothing but actual experiment can determine whether the 
types of opinion we have enumerated are sufficiently 
numerous in Parliament to pass such a Bill when it is 
introduced. All we can say is that the prospect is very 
much more hopeful than it was a few years back. The 
fact that the project is enthusiastically backed by Church- 
men like Canon Gore, Canon Scott Holland, and Sir Walter 
Phillimore will appeal to a good many Liberals, and now 
it has in addition the public imprimatur of Mr. Glad- 
stone. For how much this still counts it is difficult to say 
positively, but in our own opinion it counts for a good 
deal. There is a section of Liberals and a section of Non- 
conformists among whom, as we believe, his is still a name 
to conjure with, and if they do not go along with him in 
feeling active sympathy for the proposal of the Church 
Reform League, his letter may still indispose them to meet 
it with active opposition. 





THE JURY SYSTEM. 


HE House of Lords on Monday debated a Bill for 
certain improvements in the jury system. It is 
proposed to do away with the distinction in the treatment 
of jurors in cases of felony and misdemeanour. That a 
good case can be made out for the measure we readily 
admit. There are plenty of grave offences which are only 
misdemeanours, and of petty offences which are felonies, 
and therefore it cannot be argued that to maintain the 
distinction is to provide for a stricter treatment of the 
jury in all important cases. Again, the practical diffi- 
culties in the present arrangement are very great. If 
the case is technically one of felony, the jury cannot 
separate until they have given their verdict, and hence, 
if the trial is likely to be a long one, it is most diffi- 
cult to charge a prisoner with felony. Lord Russell of 
Killowen pointed out that cases have occurred in which, 
had it been necessary to arraign the prisoner on the 
charge of felony, it would have been impossible to try 
him satisfactorily. The Tichborne case was an illustration. 
“ Fortunately the ends of justice were achieved by indict- 
ing the prisoner for misdemeanour, under which he got 
avery considerable sentence of imprisonment. But had 
it been necessary to make the experiment of indicting him 
for the felony of forging the Tichborne bonds, the ex- 
periment must have broken down; for it would have 
been impossible to keep a jury secluded from their 
business and homes for fifty days.” These being the 
facts, we cannot doubt that there is need for reform. 
At the same time, we agree with the Lord Chancellor 
that the utmost care and forethought is needed 
in touching the jury system. He put an objection 
which will be realised as a very grave one by 
all who have given the matter their consideration. 
He pointed out the dangers to the due execution of 
justice that might arise in the case of a rich man on trial 
for his life. “It might be worth everything to such a 
person to procure disagreement among the jury; and he 
might cause the jury to be shadowed in some way or 
other, in order that by the expenditure of a large sum of 
money he might bring about such a disagreement.” That 
the possibility of such a temptation ought not be presented 
is a declaration of principle to which there will be uni- 
versal assent. Whether this obiection can be got over by 


oe | ‘ oa a 
giving the Judge a discretionary power, or whethor ; 
would be better to exempt murder and treagon, ig " t 
a matter for the most anxious consideration. It vill y 
argued, no doubt, that the discretion already be 
by the Judge in cases of misdemeanour works well ; by 
cannot this be met by the undoubted fact that whe ‘ 
man’s life is at stake the efforts to tamper with the ue 
will be enormously increased? These consideratt 
however, we are quite content to leave to the leoa 
Members of the House of Lords, They know the 
dangers, and are not likely to come to a rash decision, 

What chiefly interests us in the matter ig the fact 
that our whole jury system stands in need of 
reform, because. of the inconvenience it causes 
the public, and yet that that system is so terribly liable 
to abuses of the gravest kinds that it is exceeding| 
dangerous to touch it. We know that our poeant 
system works well, and also that it does so by a sort of 
miracle. Naturally, then, one is doubtful as to Proposed 
reforms. Some apparently reasonable change may Upset 
the whole balance of this mysterious machine and give 
us a system which will prevent the carrying out of justice 
in the worst possible way,—i.e., by the destruction of 
the impartiality and independence of the twelve men to 
whom we trust matters of the most vital importance, 
Consider what the present jury system is, and the 
dangers which surround the feet of Justice as she picks 
her way among its snares and pitfalls. Almost the 
worst thing that can happen to a country is to have its 
Courts of Justice discredited and demoralised. There jg 
an end to true freedom if once the powerful map 
or the rich man can say in his heart, ‘I do not 
fear the law, for if it comes to the worst, and [ 
am prosecuted for any wrongful act, I can secure an 
acquittal in spite of all the Acts of Parliament and 
all the Judges in the land.’ The poor and the weak 
and the humble are in danger of a worse oppression 
than if they lived under the harshest despotism, 
Parliaments and representative assemblies, votes and 
democratic institutions, are of little good if the rich 
man feels he need not fear the law. But if you have 
a defective jury system the rich man has very little 
cause to fear the law. He has only to get some 
clever and unscrupulous agent to “fix” the jury, and 
he is sure to escape. Think what an opportunity the 
English jury system gives to a rich man who is pr. 
pared to bribe. To bring a criminal to justice you mus; 
get twelve men to agree that the evidence justifie 
them in saying he committed the crime. Hence th 
“jury-fixer” employed by the rich man _ has no 
to bribe the juryman to give a direct verdict ol 
acquittal. He has merely to ask him not to agree 
with his fellow-juryman. It is easy to imagine the 
specious pleas that can be put forward to induce a man 
to do this. There are thousands of men who would 
utterly refuse to take a bribe to give a verdict of “guilty” 
who can be half-cajoled, half-bribed, and half-intimidated 
into letting the poor fellow have another chance. Weshall 
be told that we are taking too low a view of human 
nature. Not necessarily. There are many weak men who 
are not really bad men, and these weak men fall an easy 
prey to the “jury-fixer.” Remember, too, how many 
ways the “jury-fixer,” if you give him a little time, has 
of getting at a juryman. There are very few small 
tradesmen on whom some one or other has not got what 
the Americans call “a pull,”—it may be because of some 
past favour, or because of a mortgage, or again because of 
something unpleasant and disgraceful in the past. The 
“jury-fixer” thus often finds it very useful to work 
through the man who has the “pull,” and to use his 
influence. Suppose the man with the “ pull” is a local 
publican, and that the “jury-fixer” bets him “200 to 1m 
sovereigns” that the prisoner will not get off. If that 
evening the juryman comes home and has his usual glass 
it is not unlikely that the publican will try to show him 
that the manly thing is to “stand up to the rest of them 
and give the poor fellow the benefit of the doubt. But it 
is not necessary to labour the point. The fact is clear that 
the jury system is liable to great abuse in the matter of 
bribery, and also of intimidation. That must always be 
the case when you run the risk of subjecting poor men 
to very great pecuniary temptations. 








Yet in practice there is at present little or no “jury: 
fixing.” No doubt occasionally a juryman may be got at, 
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d no one be any the wiser, but on the whole our jury- 
pe may be pronounced to be free from corruption. They 
* often stupid, still oftener prejudiced and sentimental, 
pat almost never influenced in their verdicts by unworthy 
motives. To what is this happy result due? Howcomes 
+ that the dangers so obvious in theory are not met with 
‘ aactice ? We believe it to be due to two things. In 
ihe first place, juries are chosen quite haphazard, and thus 
itis impossible to know who is, and who is not, going to 
jeona jury. This fact causes endless worry and trouble 
tothe unfortunate jurymen, but it does prevent attempts 
to tamper with the jury. Next, in murder cases—which 
gre the cases where the pressure is greatest—the juries 
jo not separate till the verdict is pronounced, and there- 
fore the “ jury-fixer” could not, if he would, get at the 
‘uv, When he knows who the jury are, it is too late for 
him to make overtures to a juryman likely to be induced 
todisagree. There seem very slight safeguards between 
ygand a corrupt jury system, but since they have done 
their work we cannot afford to despise them. The first of 
them, the haphazard calling of juries, is, as we have said, 
a terrible source of inconvenience to the public; but 
wless and until some one is able to devise a system 
of summoning jurymen which will not make it possible 
to say beforehand what men, or set of men, will 

a particular set of cases, we fear it must be 
maintained. There is, however, one reform which we 
would make. We would allow any man to buy a year’s 
aemption from jury service by the payment of £50, not 
aga fine, but as a special tax. In regard to the seclusion 
of the juries, we would, as at present advised, agree to 
lord Coleridge’s Bill, subject to Lord Halsbury’s exceptions. 

We would, that is, assimilate the procedure in cases of 
felony and misdemeanour, except in the case of murder 
and treason. In such cases we would keep the jury 
secluded till their verdict and allow the Judge no dis- 
qretion—not, of course, because we distrust the good 
sense of the Judges, but because it is not fair in such 
serious matters to burden the Judges with yet more 
responsibility. In cases of life and death every new 
matter thrown upon the discretion of the Judge is a most 
serious burden. In regard to the whole matter, our last 
word to the British public must be: “ You have got a 

preposterous system of criminal justice, which somehow 

or other works extremely well. Be sure before you make 
alterations in it that you will not affect the balance and 
cause the whole structure to collapse.” 





POLITICAL JUDGMENT. 


—— is no question more vitally related to the 
future welfare of the British nation than that which 
is suggested, if not definitely stated, in Lord Rosebery’s 
interesting address on Monday last at the opening of one 
of the excellent public libraries and reading-rooms at 
Edinburgh due to the enlightened testamentary munifi- 
cence of the late Mr. Thomas Nelson. We mean the 
question whether the faculty of sound, independent 
judgment in regard to public affairs is being strengthened 
and developed in this country among citizens of all classes, 
or is rather on'the decline. It is quite possible that by a 
kind of instinct—a process virtually automatic rather 
than deliberative—the British nation might be preserved 
from many grave perils both at home and abroad fora 
considerable time after the faculty of judgment had 
decayed. But if the possession of the power of coming 
to a definite decision in view of given facts were to become 
rarer, or if that power, though originally possessed, were 
to become more or less atrophied through disuse, the 
persistence of the corresponding instinct could by no 
means be relied on. Now there can be no judgment 
without attentive thought, and the point in regard to 
which there seems to us to be no small cause for anxiety 
is the influence of the Press in saving people the trouble 
of thought. The danger lies very largely in the singular 
excellence of our Press,—the very efficiency with which it 
does the work it sets itself to do. Its conductors have 
Tecognised more and more completely of late years that it 
18 Nn immense convenience to the public not only to have 
news full and abundant, but to have it thoroughly sorted 
and clearly labelled, so that with the least possible 
expenditure of time the busy man may attain both 
4 general apercu of the events of the previous twenty- 
four hours, and a detailed and graphic view of the 





matters which happen to interest him particularly. In 
all this there is much which is not only extremely con- 
venient, but really useful. If the Press, as to a much 
larger extent used to be the case, were to leave the public 
to do their sorting and grouping of news for themselves, 
a great many people would have either to abandon the 
hope of being at all clearly and fully informed about the 
current affairs of the world, or to sacrifice the study of 
permanent for that of ephemeral literature. Even as it 
is, there are not a few people who definitely adopt the latter 
alternative. Lord Rosebery drew a picture, half humorous 
and half pathetic, of many of his friends who are so 
resolutely determined to know everything about the events 
of the day and to read everything that can be said on every 
side of every disputed public question in daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly journals, that he never sees them 
either enjoying recreation or pursuing their private busi- 
ness. These may be extreme cases, but probably all of us 
are acquainted with persons who approximate to the type 
described by Lord Rosebery. In its way it is a fine type. 
The affairs of the human race of to-day are eminently 
worthy of the best study of the best minds; but, as Lord 
Rosebery points out, they cannot be studied to full ad- 
vantage except in the light shed by a knowledge of past 
history and past thought. 

By far the more common case, however, is that of the 
person at the opposite extreme, who reads his newspaper, 
indeed, with some care, but who, from steadily looking to it 
for the saving of his time, by guidance in regard to the 
arrangement of the news of the day and classification 
of its items according to their relative importance, comes 
to look to it also for ready-made opinions upon those 
items. And thus we are presented with the other 
type mentioned by Lord Rosebery,—the citizen whose 
utterances on public affairs are more or less close 
echoes of the views set forth in one or other of the 
newspapers of the day. That is by no means a fine 
type, but we fear that it is a very numerous one. No 
doubt those who illustrate it have a good deal to say for 
themselves. Many of them would, indeed, at first in- 
dignantly deny that before giving expression, in a slightly 
varied form, to the opinions of their favourite newspaper, 
they had omitted the duty of thinking the questions con- 
cerned out for themselves. Then, when convicted by 
their own consciences of that omission, they would excuse 
themselves by dwelling on the shortness of the time which 
their business allowed them day by day to apply to the 
consideration of public affairs, and the deference which it 
is reasonable to pay to experts who devote their lives to 
the consideration of those affairs, and with whose general 
principles and tone of thought they (the humble readers) 
have satisfied themselves that it is well to be associated. 
And there is not only plausibility but truth in this line 
of defence, up to a certain point. The trained journalist 
ig an expert in the rapid consideration of the changing 
phases of public questions, and frequently his opinion, 
formed in the light of much knowledge of all the ante- 
cedent phases and surrounding circumstances, deserves 
great respect. But, on the other hand, it must be borne 
in mind that the conditions under which his work is done 
are not seldom of such a kind as to preclude the hope 
that he has done more that hurriedly apply a parti pris to 
an essentially modified situation. Too often, competent, 
as he very possibly might be to take that “large, culm, 
unbiassed view” which, as Lord Rosebery says, is of ‘the 
essence of sound judgment, with regard to some sey 
element introduced into a public problem, he practically 
holds a brief, to the ends of which he is constrained to 
utilise everything which can be made to serve that purpose. 
He is counsel, according as it may happen, for the prosecu- 
tion or the defence, and it may well be that the more 
doubtful his case the greater the confidence and emphasis 
of the tone of his advocacy. 

If that is recognised, it is all very well. But the mis- 
chief is that, in practice, it is often not recognised, aud 
that a large, and we fear an increasing, number of citiz ns 
adopt, first, on their tongues, and from their tongues 
absorb into their minds, a set of opinions on pu'lic 
affairs which, in large measure, are purely forensic. They 
save time, no doubt, by this practice, but at a heavy, it 
may be a disastrous, cost to themselves and their country. 
They are at once uttering a debased coinage in opivion, 
which is even much more injurious to a nation than a 





debasing of the means of material exchange, and they are 
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paralysing the best faculty given them by Providence for 
the fulfilment of civic service, at any rate under a demo- 
cratic system of government. Every time that a man 
adopts and reissues as his own, without honestly taking 
the trouble to make them so by genuine intellectual effort, 
the opinions of his newspaper, whatever newspaper it may 
be—or, for that matter, the opinions of any other person 
—he is guilty of an offence against patriotic duty similar 
in kind to that of the conscript who wilfully damages his 
sword-arm or his trigger-finger. If the truth of this is 
not immediately apparent, it is only because the offence 
has become so lamentably common. In the long-run 
democracy can only succeed just in so far as the 
individual citizen recognises that it is his business to 
give his real mind to the consideration of public 
affairs as distinctly as he gives it to the considera- 
tion of his private business. He is bound, indeed, 
to get all the help and guidance possible in the 
discharge of his public, as of his private, responsi- 
bilities. And there is no country in which such efficient 
help and guidance are available to the citizen from the 
Press as in England. But, as we contend, the very excel- 
lence and efficiency of the English Press as the provider 
and classifier of trustworthy news, and of clear, informing 
comments from practised thinkers on public affairs, make 
it a danger when those skilled, but too often biassed, 
counsellors are treated as authorities who can dispense 
those who consult them from the duty of independent 
thought. To say truth, we are inclined to think 
that the practice of so treating them is more prevalent 
among the better-educated classes than among those who 
earn their livelihood by the work of their hands. 
It is among the former that the need of hurry is chiefly 
felt. The constant use of the telegraph and telephone in 
connection with commerce and professional work produces 
an atmosphere unfavourable to calm deliberation on any 
subject. The growing desire among the working class, 
on the other hand, for shorter hours, although it may have 
its undesirable aspects, undoubtedly makes for the increase 
of leisure and of consequent opportunities for the quiet 
consideration of public questions. That those opportunities 
where they have been, and may yet be more largely, 
won will often be neglected is only too probable; 
but there is, for all that, in many cases, a serious- 
ness and sobriety about the thought of artisans on social, 
industrial, and political questions which encourage the 
hope that among the masses of the voters, though 
information is frequently lacking, the exercise of indepen- 
dent judgment is by no means relatively rare, and that it 
tends to increase rather than to diminish. If so, the call 
upon those sections of the community who might naturally 
hope, from their social and educational advantages, to 
exercise an influence upon the politics of their humbler 
fellow-citizens, becomes all the more evident. It is a call 
to think their own thoughts, in the best light they can 
obtain, on the questions of the day. Only by so doing, 
and not by the retailing of second-hand and undigested 
opinions, can they reasonably expect to wield the share 
which ought to be, and may be, theirs in the guidance of 
the home and foreign policy of their country. 








PAYMENT IN POSITION. 

N the interesting and instructive book which he has just 
published, “The Story of a Great Estate” (Murray), 

the Duke of Bedford incidentally discusses the question 
whether a great landlord who gets nothing out of his estate 
gets at all repaid in position. Naturally the Duke, being a 
Duke of a historic family, with a position wholly independent 
of his acreage, is more than half disposed to answer in the 
negative, and to contend that, except in the opportunity it 
affords of wise and continuous benevolence, a great estate 
produces no kind of personal gratification. The “ position,” 
in short, only means an additional chance or certainty of 
being shot at with verbal pellets by popular journalists and 
mob orators. That seems to be a very general opinion just 
now, to judge from the number of historic estates in the 
market; but we suspect that it is an unsound one, and it may 
be worth while in a day when the rich are shirking temporary 
poverty with a certain want of fortitude to say why. A recent 
writer has declared that one grand motive-power of the social 
organisation in all countries is the desire of “consideration” 
“a very good explanatory word—and no one who knows how 





strong the feeling is, and how far down it filters into 
thick strata of the respectable classes, will doubt that 
axiom is sound. We should say with him that the desire to 
be respected was the most active of all the less spiritual 
motive-powers, that it was, in practice, among the stron 
restraints upon aberrant conduct, and that although the 
upper class are most conscious of it, its influence ig moat 
powerful very near the bottom. To “fall,” to be déclagss to 
cease, in fact, to be respected, is to the worthy family with 
£200 a year the most unendurable of misfortunes, Nor is the 
feeling decaying; rather, we should say, it increases to an un. 
healthy degree. It is the root of half the struggling ang self. 
advertisement which we see everywhere around uz, The 
social contest looks for the moment like a struggle for mo 
only; but that is because almost all other forms of power 
have been gradually whittled away, and the claim of birth 
being only half acknowledged, money becomes the only easily 
obtained source of consideration. To be Rothschild and to 
be despised would gratify no man except the indurated cynic 
who at heart dislikes, even more than he despises, mankind, 
The struggle is, in fact, to be respected as the struggling ong 
understands respect—he is often, no doubt, an ass who 
mistakes open-eyed staring for evidence of respect—and it is 
with this object that he exhibits money and brings on himself 
the reproach, sometimes the unjust reproach, of vulgar 
ostentation. We note that a Dac d’Aumale may do a 
many purely showy things which a new South African or 
Westralian millionaire is heartily abused for doing. Now, in 
the higher classes there is no source of consideration, except 
perhaps high rank, which can compare with the possession of 
a large estate. It implies large wealth to begin with, for 
though the Duke of Bedford explains with irresistible statisticg 
that the possession of an estate like Thorney (nineteen thousand 
acres) leaves him nothing to spend on himself, it leaves hima 
considerable sum to spend on other people, and a much larger 
sum of which he is the final and irresponsible distributor. He 
can “ make” or ruin half the trading artisans within a radius 
of miles, and power of that sort is quite as much a source of 
consideration as power to keep racehorses or give magnificent 
dinners. Then, though he says Thorney is unsaleable, it 
would, we fancy, if sold, realise a very considerable sum, and 
this not from any “syndicate of speculators,” as he fears, bat 
from the tenants themselves, who, though they would not 
give twenty years’ purchase, would give twelve for the dignity 
and comfort of freeholdership. If the Duke seriously doubts 
that, let him offer to lend them the money on mortgage at 
4 percent. The feudal feeling, moreover, the liking to follow 
the great landlord in politica as in other things, the disposi- 
tion to defer to him if he is even decently well liked, the 
desire to be well regarded by him as the most unmistakable 
cachet of social consideration, is by no means so dead as it is 
a custom to assert, and it tends to keep up the position even 
of a Duke. The feeling is strongest, no doubt, towards a 
landlord of old family; but even the new man benefits by it, 
and in this country, where pedigrees are forgotten, newness 
ends very rapidly,—certainly after two generations, We 
think, therefore, that, provided the landlord has other 
revenaes to live upon, the position conferred by the 
ownership even of an estate like Thorney, which yields 
annually no surplus money whatever, is fair compensa 
tion for the trouble and disappointment, and sometimes 
even obloquy, it entails. Those are the usual penalties of 
ruling, and among the occupations open to a benevolent 
man ruling is perhaps the pleasantest. There are men 
who do not like it, who fret under the responsibility, or who 
are conscious of jar when they are thrown into that par- 
ticular kind of contact with their fellow-men, but we speak 
for the majority. England would be owned with pleasure by 
the rich even if owning it yielded nothing, because out of the 
ownership came large payment in position. 


It may be said, and indeed is said every day, that the 
advantages of position are every day decaying, that demo- 
cracy will ultimately heap all the expenses of the State 
upon the landlords, and that it is well for the owners of great 
estates to sell them before a worse day comes round. Those 
who use this argument are very numerous, and very sagacious, 
and very strongly convinced, but still their view is in the 
nature of a prophecy, and we venture to doubt whether it 
will come true. As regards taxation it certainly will not. 
Democrats may be mistaken as to the best social organisa- 
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tion, but they are not fools, and they certainly will not 
by taxes UpOD land which yields comparatively nothing, 
and exempt other constituents of wealth which yield a 
t deal. They want a full Treasury, not a quantity of 
jand thrown upon their hands which they can neither sell 
nor manage. A good many of them in this country are pene- 
trated with Mill’s ideas; but Mill, if he had had in our day 
to rearrange taxation, would have modified those ideas very 
considerably. When it is once understood that the possession 
of land does not mean the possession of revenue, the burden 
of ownership will be decidedly diminished, while the advan- 
tage of the position will be swelled every year by two factors, 
the enormous increase in the numbers of the wealthy, 
among whom the great landlords will always stand out as 
the most visible of the important, and the immense extension 
all over the world of the English-speaking peoples. To be 
somebody among @ hundred millions of men is much more 
than to be somebody among five millions; and a great Eng- 
lish landlord, especially if he has a historic house on his 
domain, will always be so much of a somebody as a man who 
has not individualised himself in action or literature or art 
or science can hope to be. The owner of Woburn fifty years 
hence will be twice as conspicuous as he is now, to twice as many 
people whose average of spendable money will be twice as high. 
There is a future for an old landed estate, and there is none for 
ablock of Consols. The position of its owner tends to rise, not 
to fall, and will become more valuable, as everything of which 
the supply is not unlimited becomes more valuable. England 
must one day become, as we predicted nearly thirty years ago 
it would become, the evening home, the place of rest of the 
English-speaking race, which will dominate the world, and 
even supposing that wheat never rises in price, the choice bits 
of England, that is, practically the great estates, will be the 
subjects of almost unlimited competition The fact that their 
possession will not pay does not signify a straw. How much 
do the Vanderbilt diamonds pay, or the treasures hidden up 
in Hertford House? Sir Richard Wallace sacrificed £40,000 a 
year to keep his treasures together, and the Vanderbilt of the 
future will sacrifice £40,000 a year to be owner of a Chatsworth, 
to be the unquestioned first man in a great district, to be, if 
not the receiver of any pecuniary advantage, the distributor 
of advantages to every one within a radius of miles, the dis- 
tribator whose favour entails neither envy nor humiliation. 
The position will compensate him alike for outlay and for 
trouble, just as the view and the air and the quiet compensate 
the citizen for the cost and the worry of his country house. 
The man who sells an old estate will certainly be relieved of 
trouble, as will also the King who abdicates, and may for the 
moment considerably increase his supply of spending money ; 
‘bat he will find he has lost what the majority of the thought- 
‘fal consider the thing which among material things is the 
best worth having, the easy dignity of the great country 
gentleman. The position worthless? Why the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s very steward who manages his cottages is the Pro- 
vidence of seven hundred and sixty-eight separate households, 
to him, at least, us visible and as interesting as the farmers 
ate to-his lord. 





FAILURES. 


N his speech at the Artists’ Benevolent Institution 
on Saturday last the Bishop of London raised some 
very interesting and curious points in regard to failure, and 
as to why certain men succeed while others come to grief. 
He was, we think, quite within the mark when he noted that 
half the men who succeed have a feeling that they had no 
real right to their success, or rather that they owed it to pure 
luck, and nothing else. It was impossible for them, said the 
Bishop, to discover the causes that made for success or failure, 
and those who had succeeded must very often wonder why they 
had done so, and must sometimes, in a cynical mood, think 
that the public taste was very incapable of proper discrimina- 
tion. “They must feel that there were many of the acquaint- 
ances of their youth who were really much better fellows, 
and who could do much better work in a great many ways, 
but who, somehow or other, had not succeeded, and who, it 
was felt, might have succeeded if they had had their due. 
In all classes and in every pursuit they had the same 
feelings.” But jast as it is impossible to say why men 
eucceed, it is alleged that it is often quite as impossible to say 
why men fail, There is, as it were, a huge middle space in 








all professions and walks of life tenanted by the vast number 
of men and women who have neither failed nor succeeded, 
but who have managed to keep the water of life neither hot 
nor cold, but reasonably and comfortably warm. Above 
these are the men who have succeeded, some from 
obvious genius or the possession of qualities such as 
exceptional energy, perseverance, and determination, others 
apparently from pure luck; for as far as appearances go 
there is no quality upon which you can put your hand 
and say: ‘This secured that man his success, and won him 
his place in the world.’ Below the middle space come the 
failures. Here, in popular estimation, exactly the same con- 
ditions apply. There are obviously many men who are 
failures simply because they possess to perfection all the 
qualities which make failure inevitable. They are stupid, 
they are foolish, they are incapable of persevering in anything, 
they have neither belief in themselves, the power of originat- 
ing, nor the capacity of imitating. In a word, they are 
mentally, morally, and physically incapable. Next come the 
men who appear to have failed simply because they have had 
the luck against them. They seem to have all the qualities 
which would insure success, or at anyrate preclude failure, and 
yet they are clear and hopeless failares, and the general notion 
is that they have failed, not because they were incapable of 
succeeding, but through pure ill-luck. We have no wish to 
seem hard upon the men who have not been able to wina 
place even in the middle space between failure and success, 
but we do not believe that the explanation of luck holda 
half so strongly in the case of failure as of success. Ofcourse 
there are a few unfortunate people who always fall ill or break 
a limb whenever a chance of promotion comes to them, but 
these are rare exceptions. The real failures are, we believe, 
due to some hidden defect, some imperceptible crack in the 
vase. Ordinary ill-luck may keep a man back for years, 
may take away a great deal of happiness, but there are 
so many chances in life that it very seldom ruins him 
permanently. Even the most successful men have had back- 
waters in their lives, though they are forgotten in the ulti- 
mate successes. The man who lets a turn or two of ill-luck 
ruin him is not meant to succeed. Besides, are we not apt to 
call ill-luck a good deal which is not really ill-lack, but merely 
the logical consequence of perversity or fatuity? When the 
poet Fletcher wrote the proud line, “ A man is bis own star,” 
he stated a great moral truth. In nine cases out of tena man 
is his own star, and what he calls fate but the consequences 
of his own actions. Bacon says that the King should beware 
of employing unlucky men, apparently on the ground that 
what we call their unluckiness is due to some hidden defect. 
But whether Bacon meant this or not, it is very true that 
so-called unluckiness is often the cloak of blandering and 
ineptitude. Two men are in peril. One escapes from, the 
other succumbs to, the sudden hidden danger, and we call 
them lucky and unlucky; yet, in truth, it is very possible 
that our judgment ought to be that one showed ingenuity 
and presence of mind and so escaped, while the other 
was at the critical moment surprised into hesitation or 
inaction. Depend upon it, the hidden quality which pro- 
duces failure is in the majority of cases merely an un- 
analysed element in the human character. Probably self- 
distrust is one of the readiest causes of failure. A man 
who, however much he conceals the fact from observation, 
feels in his heart of hearts that he is not capable of doing 
the work he has undertaken, is almost sure to fail. Ordinary 
diffidence as to one’s powers is quite another matter, 
and by no means a necessary impediment to success. 
Such nervousness is often purely superficial, and merely means 
that the anxiety to succeed is so great that it causes a re- 
action. The dangerous self-distrust to which we are alluding 
is a much more negative quality, and generally has joined to 
it a strong strain of indifference. But when a man does not 
think he will succeed, and also is doubtful whether it is worth 
while to succeed, or rather, whether it is not a matter of in- 
difference whether he wins or loses, failure is almost certain. 
This stultifying indifference to failure is much more widely 
spread than people generally imagine. Because failure seems 
to the average man so horrible, producing, as it must, humilia- 
tions and miseries, remorseful feelings and regrets of every 
kind, the average man cannot imagine any human being 
indifferent to it. Yet as a matter of fact there are men 
whose hearts become so indurated that they do not mind 
either failure or its consequences. They would endure any- 
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thing rather than rouse themselves to the painfal effort of 
resisting the march of what they call fate. They will 
float with the stream or tide, but come what may, they 
will mot row a stroke against either. They conceal this 
resolve from their friends, and sometimes even from them- 
selves, but nevertheless it exists. Another frequent cause of 
failure is the inability to be helped which certain people 
display. We have all encountered persons whom it is 
almost impossible to help over an obstacle or up a steep place. 
Do what you will, it seems impossible to lift or get them over 
or through. They always either fail to hold on, or give the 
wrong hand, or move the wrong foot, or jump short when they 
ought to jump long, or over-jump when a short jump is all 
that is asked of them. In the same way there are people who 
seem utterly incapable of making use of a helping hand in 
the greater affairs of life. You cannot help them because 
they “muff” every attempt. You find them a piece of work 
quite within their capacity, and there needs only the simplest 
and easiest little effort to secure an excellent position. Yet 
this little effort is just what they will not or cannot make. 
They may be prudent, painstaking, industrious, and yet 
almost while you turn your head they have slipped off the 
rock of safety and fallen back into the slough from which you 
so lately raised them. Of such stuff are the worst form of 
failures made. ‘Their minds seem utterly unprehensile, and 
no more capable of grasping and holding on than isa paralytic. 
No doubt it is often not in the least the fault of the poor 
failure, but that does not alter the fact that it is a personal 
defect, and not mere ill-luck, which produces the failure. 


While touching on the question of failures, it must not be 
forgotten that a great many of the so-called failures, 
especially in art and literature, are not failures at all, but 
merely persons who do not possess, or perhaps have not tried 
to cultivate, the quality of popularity. A failure is not a 
synonym for a pauper, but a person who has tried todoa 
particular thing and not succeeded in doing it. But most 
people try to make a good deal of money, and hence poverty 
is roughly taken as a sign of failure. If in a particular call- 
ing the average man makes £800 a year, he who makes only 
£200 is apt to be dubbed a failure. Yet in truth he may be 
nothing of the kind. If he did not set out to make money, 
he may not feel the slightest sense of failure. Again, 
an artist or a man of letters who fails to please the 
public taste may not bea failure, for the very sufficient reason 
that he never attempted to please the public taste. The 
artist who says, ‘I will paint what I think beautiful pictures, 
and not what any one else thinks beautiful,’ may be annoyed 
that the public taste is so different from his own; but he will 
not feel that he has failed because the public taste is not 
satisfied by his work. He will not have expected any but 
an adverse verdict. It is the same in literature. Words- 
worth did not feel and was not a failure because the public of 
his day cared nothing about, and would not read, his poems. 
To confuse unappreciated people and failures is to make a 
gross error in the art of human classification. Even bitter 
and disappointed men are not necessarily failures, for their 
bitterness and disappointment do not show that they have 
failed in what they set out to do, but merely that the 
world has failed to understand them. The true failure is the 
man who keeps sinking, sinking, who seems to have no 
buoyancy in him, and who at heart knows that success is for 
him impossible. No one ever quite thinks of Mr. Micawber 
as a failure, because Mr. Micawber had always in him the 
belief that something, and something very good, would be 
sure to turn up. The true, the hopeless, failure is always a 
pessimist at heart. He looks on the past with regret and on 
the future with misgiving. However miserable their outward 
circumstances, and however hard and unfortunate their 
worldly lot, we must never call failures those brave souls 
who, in spite of every mischance, bate no jot of heart and 
hope, but press right onward, believing that somewhere and 
somehow they will find a haven of rest, and who hold with 
Browning that if the earth is full of broken ares, at any rate 
in heaven there is the perfect round. How can they be 
failures who thus teach by example the best of lessons ? 





THE LATE MR. A. D. BARTLETT. 
HE death of Mr. A. D. Bartlett, the Superintendent : of 
the Zoological Society’s. menagerie, removes a very 
popular figure from the “ permanent staff” of London public 


servants, and revives memories going back to the beoinn’. 
of popular interest in natural history, which preceded in om 
country the popular revival of art. Mr. Bartlett entered th, 

service of the Zoological Society in 1859. This date coincided 
with a certain “parting of the ways” between the theo 

with which the Society had started its career and the Practi 

which the experience of years had shown to be possible, The 
Society had almost given up the hope of improving dei 
native cattle by wild crosses or of introducing a new meat’ 
It had sold its breeding-farm at Kingston Hill, not because: 
the experiments in hybridising or in crossing foreign domestig 
animals with our own had failed, but because the results. 
showed that our animals did not gain by the change of blood, 
Such entries as that “a female armadillo has produced three 
young, and hopes are entertained that this animal, so valnablg 
as an article of diet, may be naturalised in this country,” had 
begun to disappear from the Society’s Annual Reports. Hag 
the Society desired to continue their experiments on cattle. 
breeding they could have found no better agent than Mr. Bartlett, 
In the series of tests which he was permitted to carryout he 
made the discovery that many of the wild and domestic bovide. 
willinterbreed, and that their descendants are fertile. Butthe 
energies of the Society were then directed mainly to the 
increase of the collection of living animals, and to their better. 
maintenance in Regent’s Park. The enterprise of the 
Zoological Society during the ten years after Mr. Bartlett’, 
appointment has never been surpassed in the history of the 
institution. There were some half-hundred rare and specially 
interesting creatures which had never been seen in London, 
or, if seen, had never been properly exhibited either to. 
scientific persons or to the public. These the Society deter. 
mined to acquire; and, with good agents working abroad, 
and Mr. Bartlett, ever ready with expedients, to take charge 
of the creatures when they arrived, the Society met with a. 
great measure of success. In 1862 they acquired the first two. 
birds of paradise, which Mr. Wallace had brought home. 
These lived under Mr. Bartlett’s care, and moulted safely next 
spring. The Indian Mutiny had stopped a great cargo of Indian 
pheasants about to be sent over by Lord Canning. But froma. 
previous shipment half a hundred young birds were reared at 
the Zoo. The Society then set their hearts on acquiring 
a whale, an African elephant, some sea-lions, specimens. 
of the great anthropoid apes, and on building a new 
monkey-house. How far this varied programme was 


suggested by their Superintendent we cannot say, though 


Frank Buckland always stated that Mr. Bartlett “found” 
Lecompte, the seal-tamer, left in a field by the roadside, 
after he and his pet had been evicted from a travelling 
menagerie. In any case, the Society acquired the seal and 
its owner for £130, plus a fixed salary, and made a very good 
bargain by the transaction. A white whale from the St. 
Lawrence River had been kept for two years in the gardens. 
at Boston, U.S.A., and the Society were hopeful that one- 
could be procured for Regent’s Park. A porpoise was the 
nearest approach to the larger cetaceans procurable, but this 
died after a life of twenty-seven days at the Zoo. In their 
other ambitions the Society were more successful. They 
spent £808 on an expedition to India, conducted by Mr. 
Thompson, the then head-keeper. They had a good native 
friend in Calcutta, Rajendra Mullick, who had a collection 
of his own. With his aid a “job lot” of animals, including 
two rhinoceroses, was brought over, and one of the latter was 
exchanged for an African elephant, In the next few years the 
Society built the new monkey-house, the new elephant-house, 
and later, the summer cages for the lions. They sent Lecompte 
to the Falkland Islands to catch more sea-lions, and Mr. 
Jesse to Abyssinia, whence, however, no living animals were 
obtained. Mr. Clarence Bartlett was despatched to Surinam 
to bring home a manatee (which unfortunately died on 
reaching Southampton), and in 1867 a young walrus was 
bought for the Gardens. As an instance of the success of the 
Society as collectors and exhibitors of wild animals at this 
time, we may mention that it possessed a complete collection 
of the wild asses of the world, and four different species of 
rhinoceros. One of these was purchased of Mr. Jamrach 
for £1,250. It was believed to be a Sumatran rhinoceros, 
though it came from Chittagong. A few months later a 
specimen of the real Sumatran species arrived, when it wae 
found that the first was a great prize, not only a new species, 
but the only one of its kind then known to naturalists. In 
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petent hands. Mr. Bartlett was superintendent ; Mr. J. Wolf, 
‘the gelebrated animal-painter, was employed as “ portrait- 
ater” to the Society; and a new office, that of “ prosector,” 
established “to make anatomical observations of animals 
‘ghich died, and to study animal diseases and animal anatomy,” 
“gas held by the ingenious and energetic Mr. Alfred Garrod. 
Buckland was for many years the vates sacer of the 
hes; and more especially of Mr. Bartlett, to whose cleverness 
and resource in animal management there are constant 
references in Buckland’s popular essays. With the im- 
roved houses and greater facilities for keeping the animals 
the sphere of work for the Superintendent was enlarged. 
Animals which could not previously have bred in the Gardens 
were introduced, and others which had not bred began to 
produce young ones in their more congenial surroundings. 
The larger apes of Asia were brought to the new monkey- 
house, and the curiosity of the public was roused by rumours 
of a coming gorilla. 

The greatest triamph won by Mr. Bartlett during the early 
days of his stewardship was tbe successful rearing of the 
young hippopotamus in 572. T'bis was not the first of those 
porn in the menagerie, but the valves born in 1870 and 1871 
both died. In the Society’s Report for 1872 it was stated that 
“arrangements had been made that in the event of a third 
interesting occurrence of the kind taking place the young one 
may be removed and brought up by hand.” The interesting 
event did take place, and Mr. Bartlett received the Society’s 
silver medal “as an acknowledgment of the great skill and 
care shown on this occasion, and of the services he has 
rendered generally to the Society.” The mamma hippopotamus 
brought up the young one herself, though Mr. Bartlett was 
fully prepared to bring it up by hand. But this was a credit 
to our Zoo, for the Dutch hippopotamas, which had a young 
ene, had to hand it over to a nurse, 


The series of “ historical monkeys” kept at the Zoo began 
with ‘Joe,’ a chimpanzee, which the erection of the new 
monkey-house enabled to be kept alive for some time. Frank 
Buckland’s description of his management by Mr. Bartlett 
givesan insight into his readiness and resource in dealing 
with different animals. The big ape needed exercise. This 
he obtained by being allowed the run of the large monkey- 
house— instead of remaining in a side room— before the 
visitors came. As he knew he would be caught and put back 
into his own room at this hour, the ape used to climb up 
on to the top of the other monkeys’ cages and refuse to 
come down. As he could not be tempted by food, Mr. 
Bartlett appealed to his mind by working on what he 
had noted to be his weak points, curiosity and cowardice. 
This is Mr. Frank Buckland’s account of the daily proceed- 
ings at this hour:—“ Mr. Bartlett went to the keeper, and 
touching him gently on the shoulder, directed his attention 
ina mysterious manner to the dark passage underneath the 
gas-pipe which traverses the house, pretending to point out 
to Sutton some horrible unknown creature; using an energetic 
manner, but saying nothing except words to this effect : 
‘Look out—there he is—there he is.’ At the same time the 
two men would peer into the dark place under the gas-pipe.” 
The monkey used presently to come down to see what the 
subject of fear and interest was, when Mr. Bartlett and 
Sutton usedto shout: “ He’s coming out! he’s coming out!” 
andrush away in the direction of ‘ Joe’s’ cage. The monkey 
would rush for the same place of safety, which happened to 
‘be the door of his own house, and sometimes enter it before 
them. Buckland notes it as curious that the monkey never 
learnt the deception, but would be taken in by it whenever 
the time came to finish his morning’s airing. These “‘ indirect 
methods” of animal management, something akin to the 
“wonderful way” some people have with little children, 
never failed Mr. Bartlett. To the last he would walk round 
and see all the creatures as to whose health or temper the 
keepers had any misgivings, and his suggestions or directions 
‘were scarcely ever at fault. Take for example the difficult 
‘ase of a rhinoceros with a bad “place” on its face, which 
‘ccurred some two years ago. The question was, Does the 
abscess come from a bad tooth, or does it only need iancing ? 
You cannot ask a rhinocerous if he has the toothache, and 
though this one was in considerable pain, the causa causans was 
not obvious. All Mr. Bartlett said was, “ Give him a new birch 
broom.” The broom was presented, with the bands at the 
top cut, and the rhinoceros at once ate it up, grinding up the 








bits with great gusto. “ Ah; you see his teeth are all right,” 
said Mr. Bartlett; and next day he “lanced ” the abscess with 
a well-sharpened bill-hook. The diagnosis. was ingenious, and 
worthy of the head of the profession, which Mr. Bartl ett 
undoubtedly was. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NATIVE POPULATIONS OF AFRICA. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “ Sprecraror.’’] 

Srr,—A series of articles have appeared during the last few 
months in the Spectator on Africa, and they have been of 
great interest to all of us who are personally interested in 
that continent, mainly because they show that there is in 
England an authority really interested in Africa apart 
from either her value as a mission-field or a cockpit for 
the ambitions of European Powers, or for those of the 
Stock Exchange. I am saying nothing against these in- 
terests, for they all tend to the development of Africa, and 
would under good guidance, “if well managed,” as Mr. 
Morley says, all of them do good. But, Sir, the great 
charm of the Spectator articles, to me at any rate, is their 
spirit of dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs in 
Africa as regards the native population, and although the 
Spectator is, from my point of view, too liable to get vexed 
with the African and call him all sorts of hard names, of 
course in restrained and perfect English, and now and then 
to descend on me with an equally fierce disapproval, yet it 
is a great comfort to find an English authority who is not 
self-satisfied and smug, and that evidently sees things are 
not going well there, and is trying to find out why. 


May I suggest, that you have stated the true reasons in 
your article in the Spectator of April 10th, on “Mr, 
Morley on British Africa” when you say anent the 
Russian, “he has a sympathy with his dark subjects 
and a comprehension of their instincts which make his 
rule more acceptable to them than our own, and in certain 
directions equally beneficial”? Now, I know it will seem 
ridiculous to say we English have not had sympathy with the 
Africans, and I know I shall not make myself understood. 
You will say, ‘Have we not given thousands of our noblest 
lives, hundreds of thousands of our hard-earned money, to 
benefit the African?’ I can only say it does not seem to me 
that we have done so. We have laid down these things, but 
we have laid them down in the cause of goodness, not for the 
benefit of the African. We have built a temple to virtue, not 
to ourselves or our own aggrandisement; buat that temple 
is to the African a prison. I do not say it is right or 
wrong for us to have done this. I am only a brick- 
maker to science, and must stick to my business; and 
as part of my business is the study of the social insti- 
tutions of Africa, I beg you will allow me to say a few 
words regarding slavery, as my former observations on it 
have been misunderstood, thanks to the bad way I expressed 
them, coupled with the want of detail knowledge on the 
subject in my critics, and the looseness with which 
important terms are used in these hurried days. There 
are in Africa at least three distinct things called in 
Europe by the one term,—slavery. There is the vile 
slave trade of East and East Central Africa which feeds 
the domestic slave institution of Egypt, and there is 
the enforced labour system feeding the mining industry of 
South Africa. These, so far as I can judge from printed 
reports, are abominable institutions, utterly destructive and 
leading to no good thing, and far and away worse than the 
export of Africans to the Americas which we suppressed. Then 
there is that form of feudalism existent among the true 
negroes. The form, I say, “is essential to the well-being of 
Africa.” This institution I hope some day to explain, with 
all its restrictions and rights and laws, fully to you authori- 
ties. Ineed not say there is not space to do so here, but I 
assure you it does not fall under your statement in the article 
of April 10th, “that greed is the source of all oppression in 
Africa,” because it is not oppression, but a system whereby 
the poor man and the weak are protected from physical 
want, and from the attacks of the predatory. This system, 
wrongly called slavery, should be divided into three sections. 
Firstly, under it there are the people who place themselves 
under the protection of a big and powerful house, rendering 
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‘in return for the protection it afforde them service on 
demand. Secondly, there are the trade-boys. These are 
in traders who are employed in trading for the house. 
They are requisitioned to provide so much trade stuff 
a trade season for the head of the house. If they pro- 
vide more their excess on the requisition is their 
private property, and any one conversant with the state 
of affairs in the Oil Rivers will tell you it is a common 
thing to see a trade-boy richer than his chief, and that these 
trade-boys will employ their wealth not in buying themselves 
free, but in buying slaves to work under them, and in making 
themselves sufficiently powerful to attract to their house poor 
free men. Then there is the slave section under these. This 
section is composed of two sub-sections: firstly, the children 
born in the house, of slave mothers and fathers,—these, accord- 
ing to their abilities, may remain plantation, or canoe, or 
house slaves, or may become trade-boys. The other sub- 
section is the equivalent to our convicts, and I doubt whether 
there is so much cruelty in this method of dealing with a 
criminal class as in our own method of dismal incarceration 
in prison walls. Some of these slaves are purchased from 
neighbouring tribes, others are the criminals of the tribe. It 
is customary, I may remark, for all the European Govern- 
ments on the Coast to have a chain-gang formed of criminals, 
and this chain-gang is set to do Governmental odd jobs. 
There is no difference between this chain-gang and the lower- 
most grade of the so-called native slave save that on the one 
hand a man is sent to work in farms, or in the canoes, by a chief 
who knows all about the affair the man is tried for; on the 
other hand, he is sent to the chain-gang by a white magistrate 
who depends entirely on evidence passed through an inter- 
preter,—an interpreter who is far more likely to be terrorised or 
bribed by that man’s enemies than a powerful chief would be. 
I will not detain you longer, but I should like to make an 
appeal to you to advocate the careful study of the “true 
instincts” of the African by those who are dealing with him. 
What would you say of a man who started a series of 
dangerous chemical experiments without any knowledge of 
the properties of the materials he was dealing with? Would 
you write him down anything else than an ass? Would you 
expect him to succeed in his intentions, be they the most 
excellent ? We white races, differently constituted as we are 
physically and mentally, cannot guin a true sympathy with 
the African without careful and laborious study. I know 
you deem my sympathy with the African excessive. I can 
assure you I did not go out to Africa with any of it. My 
opinion was that Africans were interesting because they were a 
rudimentary form of human beings, and that missionaries were 
a foolish folk for sacrificing their lives for them. Experience 
and very hard work has taught me that African institutions 
are not rudimentary, that the African is not a flighty- 
minded fiend or a foo), and that missionaries are fully 
justified in their intentions, though the result of their methods 
is bad; and I have gained from hard work that comprehension 
that gives sympathy, and without that sympathy the white 
races will do no good permanent work to the African. I seein 
the last issue of the anti-slavery Reporter that Iam held up as 
a hard-hearted wretch by means of your observations on my 
statements regarding the advisability of slavery, and I also 
notice that most of the information that publication has is East 
and East Central. Therefore I presume that its criticism on 
me has arisen from my own foolishness in not explaining, and 
its ignorance of the so-called slavery of West Africa; but I 
also see that the Royal Niger Company has abolished slavery 
in its dominions, which will be held a crushing blow to me as 
I am a profound admirer of the Royal Niger Company. But 
the local circumstances are so varied in West Africa; one 
tribe will be slave-holding, the next tribe non-slave-holding, 
and so on, though I think I may say the above-mentioned 
feudal system will be found among all the true negro tribes, 
and I merely hope that what is good in African institutions 
will not be destroyed by the European’s “just for Dandy.”— 
J an, Sir, &e., Mary H. KInestey. 
100 Addison Road, Kensington, London, W. 





ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. 


[To tax Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 
S1z,—Is it not a significant fact that to a very large extent 
the Wesleyans are associated with the movement for the 


with an atmosphere of antagonism to the Anglieni@uat 
and their alliance with the more pronounced Nonconforn: 

bodies is mainly due to an intensified belief in the : 

of the faith, and a passionate yearning to reduce the mat 
of “ English Paganism.” At the same time, Wesleyan range 
ciation of Anglicanism is not so enthusiastic as it ven te 
exclusive theory of “ Orders,” which has been emphasi 


strongly in recent years, could have but one effet on bel » 
outside the Anglican pale. Doubtless the Church of 
has a relationship to the “ primitive” Church which gives it 


strength, but so have the Baptiste, as Mr. Gange 
and so have the followers of Wesley. In the spiritual sue. 
cesses of Anglicanism Wesleyans rejoice. They are cony; 
however, that these successes are not due to the Unwarrantable 
sacerdotal assumptions which they believe to be inimical t) 
the highest interests of Christianity. As to the numeriq: 
increase, in these times of national apathy, pointed oy 
nowhere more faithfully or regretfully than in the Pages of 
the Spectator, it is necessary to remember, as the Tim 
correspondent indicated, that fashionable and social coy, 
siderations count for something.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ross, Herefordshire. J. Epwarp Har.oy, 





MISSIONARY WORK. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ Sprctator.”} 


S1r,—Your article last week on this subject opens with the 
remark that “the May Meetings this year do not breed in us 
much new hope on the Missionary side ;” and the ground of this 
remark is that the societies rely too much on the British mis. 
sionary, and too little on nativeagency. Let me say thatif the 
writer had been at the meetings of the Church Missionary 
Society—and I do not know to what others he can refer, for: 
no other society of the kind he refers to met in the May Meet. 
ing week—he would have heard one thing more constantly 
mentioned than any other by speakers from India, Chins, 
Africa, and Oceania, and that was the importance and value 
and the actual results of native agency. 


The fact is that we agree heartily with almost every sentenoe 
in yourarticle. I could take sentence after sentence and show 
that they express substantially the convictions and the policy 
of the Church Missionary Society, and, so far as I know, of 
the societies generally. The greatest difficulty in carrying ont 
that policy is that so many of our Asiatic and African brethren 
resent our efforts to avoid all that denationalises them. We 
struggle against the Europeanising tendency of some of then, 
but not always successfully. I refrain from adducing proofs 
and illustrations, but I can do so if the correspondence should 
be continued.—I am, Sir, &c., EvGENE Srocx.. 


Church Missionary Society, May 12th. 





PiRIS AND OURFA. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—While all England is thrilling with horror and pity a 
the appalling calamity which has overtaken our neighbours. 
in France—a pity we all welcome and participate in most 
earnestly—may I call the attention of your readers to the 
sidelight which is thus thrown upon the want of perspective 
and reliability in a certain section of modern thought? At 
Ourfa, on December 28th, 1895 (according to the official 
report of Vice-Consul Fitzmaurice), at least eighteen hundred 
souls were deliberately burned to death, with every aggrava- 
tion of horror, by the agents of the very Government with 
which this country is allied in Crete. I use the term “allied,” 
following the language of Lord Salisbury in his. reply to the 
Austrian proposal of last summer when he declined to accede 
to a blockade of Crete on the ground that it would put this 
country in the position of an ally of Turkey. Now, Sir, these 
very journals and individuals who, in the case of the massacre 
at Ourfa and similar enormities, treated as hysteria our in- 
dignant horror at the acts, and still more earnest repudiation 
of the Government which caused them, are the loudest ia 
giving full vent to the praiseworthy strength of their natural 
sympathy in the case of the calamity at Paris. If the latter 
fire had been the deliberate act of any Government, would 
not those who accuse us of emotionalism with regard to 
Turkey be the first to join in a national rejection of any 
further relations with the perpetrators of such a deed ?—I am, 





federation of the Free Churches? They are not familiar 





Sir, &ey Howarp Coore. 
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THE DISASTER IN PARIS. 
[To THz Epiton or THE “SPEcTaTor.’’] 
eimmediate cause of the terrible disaster at Paris 
an explanation of catastrophes which are far more 
ree to our faith in a beneficent Providence,—the deluges 
earthquakes which destroy thousands of lives. The 
ty for reckless handling of dangerous elements needs no 
‘astification ; but what is to be said about the meaning of the 
+ natural convulsions, for which men are in no way 
nsible, but by which they suffer so fearfully? An 
eminent thinker of the last century used to say that the 
Great Earthquake of Lisbon made him an atheist. 

The scientific toy which caused the death of more than a 
handred people the other day is a trivial illustration of a 
most serious fact,—the increasing mastery which man is 
gaining over the powers of Nature. Things which were 
wholly unknown to our fathers are now part of our daily life, 
and vastly increase its comfort. For them, as for all other 
advantages, we have to pay. The dip-candle, to use a humble 
illustration, was dearer than paraffin, and not a tenth part 
so efficient, but it was safer. 

Now, these natural forces which man thus conquers and 
atilises are, in other manifestations, unconquerable. The 
dangers with which they threaten mankind are inevitable. 
But though they are dangerous they are essential to man’s 
existence. The world would not be habitable without them. 
The deluge, the tornado, the eruption, the earthquake, are the 
excess of powers which, in the moderation of their usual 
working, contribute to make the earth a fit dwelling-place for 


grr,—Th 


and 


man. 

Briefly, then, the argument is this. We accept the 
benefits with which civilisation enriches our life, while we 
recognise the liabilities under which they put us. As to the 
essential conditions of human life, there is no question of 
accepting or refusing. But we are bound to acknowledge 
that they are essential, and we have no right to arraign the 
order of which they are a part. If life is a good thing, we 
are bound to submit without repining even to the most 
terrible manifestations of the powers which make it possible. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ashley, Tetbury. ALFRED OHURCH. 





A STRANGE PRESENTIMENT. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I see that you state the fire in Paris took place on 
Wednesday, May 5th, not on Tuesday, the actual day. I 
enclose a statement, translated from to-day’s Figaro, which 
may interest some of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Paris, May 9th. a 





“Sister Marie Madeleine, a member of the Community of the 
Blind Sisters of St. Paul, and one of the victims of the Paris 
catastrophe, said that very morning before going to the Bazaar 
to several Sisters and in presence of the almoner, M. l’Abbé 
Stiltz, ‘This evening I shall be brought home, having been burnt 
alive’ M. ?Abbé Delamane, curé of Notre Dame des Champs, 
vouches for the truth of this story, and adds that this Sister has 
long enjoyed a reputation for great saintliness.” 





THRUSHES AND ROOKS. 

(To tas EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—It would be interesting to know whether the following 
curious scene has been observed by others as well as by the 
writer of this letter. About a fortnight ago my attention 
was arrested by the excited chase of a fine young rook, the 
pursuer being apparently a missel-thrush. The rook was 
dashing about in the air, and performing magnificent circles 
of flight above and around an old acacia-tree, upon a bough 
of which the thrush sat waiting and watching. The moment 
the rook wheeled round close to that part of the tree, the 
thrash, with extraordinary rapidity of observation and flight, 
gave chase, and seemed almost to overtake the rook, which, 
however, got away and resumed its uninterrupted course. 
This process was repeated two or three times, and I could 
only come to the conclusion that the missel-thrush, which is 
known to be fierce at this one season of the year, though at 
other times a mild and gentle bird, was guarding a nest close 
by, and hence angrily flew at the rook. Rooks are said to be 
the pet aversion of thrushes, and the largest and finest of the 
latter, the missel-thrush, whether when braving a gale of 
wind (hence the name of storm-cock) or defending its nest, 








has any amount of courage, and, during the breeding 
season, has been seen to “attack ” (so the late Bishop Stanley 
tells us) “ even a hawk, and fairly drive him from the neigh- 
bourhood.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. F.N. 





A CURIOUS KIND OF WILD-BEAST FARM. 
(To tHe Eprror or Tus “ Spectator.” ] 

S1z,—The writer of the interesting article on “Wild-Beast 
Farms” in the Spectator of March 27th has probably never 
heard of one curious and profitable industry of this kind that 
is carried on in our country. I allude to “skunk-farming,” 
of which there are several instances in successful operation. 
The animals are raised for the profit derived chiefly from the 
sale of the skins, though the furriers hardly use the name 
of the animal in recommending the quality of the fur. I 
learn also that a not inconsiderable profit is derived from 
sale of the “scent-glands” to some firm of chemists, but it 
has been a source of wonder to me of what use the secretion 
could be in perfumery. The fat of the animal is also utilised, 
“skunk-oil” having a definite commercial value among the 
ignorant and superstitious as a remedy for rheumatism, &c. 
It is of interest to know that the keepers or farmers go 
among the animals, and even handle them, with impunity, as 
when kindly treated they do not make use of their otherwise 
most effective method of defence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. G. M. G. 





MACEDONIA. 

[To tHe EprTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srir,—Might I be allowed a few lines with reference to the 
extremely interesting letter of your correspondent “X. X. X.” 
in the Spectator of May 8th on the above subject? I think 
he is in his letter hardly just to the Slav element in the 
Balkan Peninsula. When he says that “of all the subject 
races the Greeks were the first to obtain their independence,” 
and that she “extended her enlightening influence among 
oa the Slavs, who...... had not yet awakened to 
the consciousness of nationality,” however true this last 
remark may be as applied to the Bulgarians, he has surely 
forgotten that the Serbs took part in the war ended in 1809 
between Russia and Turkey, and that under Milosch Obreno- 
vitch she obtained virtual independence in 1815, some years 
before the independence of Greece, and that without requiring 
any Great Powers to fight a Navarino, and solely by her stub- 
born determination,—a fact which was unfavourably noted in 
Russia. 

In speaking, again, of the previous insignificance of the 
Servian element in Macedonia, he seems to forget that many 
who are vulgarly accounted Bulgarians, are in reality 
Serbs who have been more or less Bulgarised, chiefly 
by Russian means, within the last half-century; for Serbs 
and Bulgars easily amalgamate, as evidenced in the 
contrary sense by the Servianising of the Timok Valley; 
hence the recent Servian protest against the projected 
appointment of Bulgarian Bishops for Monastir and Dilsa, 
districts which in the Times’ atlas are shown as Servian. 
Your correspondent, too, seems in the main to identify 
Russian with South Slavonic ambition, but the South 
Slavs proper—i.e., the Servo-Croatian stock—have ever been 
intensely jealousof Russia, and were extremely irritated at their 
betrayal by that Power—not for the first time—in the Treaty 
of San Stefano. Servia would be at least as good a counter- 
poise as Greece, and it is in the realisation of her aims that 
we can best remove Russian influence. She looks to Russia 
because Russia alone promises her anything, and “ half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” Servia has been as independent in 
attitude as Greece, as the complaint of a leading Conservative 
paper that, “she has been in turn languidly philo-Austrian 
and tentatively pro-Russian,” shows. And the above remarks 
would apply equally to the Bulgarians were not Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (and Orleans) their ruler.—I am, Sir, &., 

A. H. E. T. 








POETRY. 


COWSLIPS. 
Cowslips, sweetlips, smelling of the summer, 
Coming with the cuckoo, bringing in the May, 
Lifting heads in pastures, where the cattle spare you, 
Waiting to be gathered when the children come to play. 
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Daffodils were golden, nodding in the meadows, 
Golden in the marshes flares the marigold— 

Softer hued the cowslips, winsomer and sweeter— 
Sure the soul of flowers is the odour that they hold. 


Faint and soft and honied, fragrant as the kine’s breath, 
Wafted airs of cowslips gladden London streets ; 
Yellow-speckled handfuls, pennyworths of sunshine, 
To the dusty passers they are lavish of their sweets. 


Not from London barrows came onr Irish cowslips, 
Tossed and cramped and prisoned all the night they’ve lain ; 
But when morning reddened, lest they should feel strangers, 
Cowslips from each cutting kept a-nodding to the train. 


Kindly was the thought of children who this Maytime 
Weave no cowslip necklace, wind no cowslip ball ; 

Gay are London parks with flower-beds for the looking, 
Daisies for the pulling to a child were worth them all— 


Cowslips, sweetlips, smelling of the summer, 
Coming with the cuckoo, bringing in the May, 
Straight and tall and slender, springing in the pastures, 
Waiting to be gathered when the children come to play. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 








BOOKS. 


—.@—— 


A BOUQUET OF IRISH BEAUTY.* 


THERE seems to be no limit to the field thrown open to the 
explorer in the regions of Irish wit and beauty. The famous 
Gunnings, whom we presume to have figured in Miss Gerard’s 
previous volume, were but a prelude to their kind; who 
cover all aspects of life from the theatrical to the social, 
and in the book before us vary from Mrs. Chenevix Trench, 
the diarist, to the adventuress, Lola Montez. We believe that 
it will be news to most to be told that the famous Lola was an 
Trishwoman at all. No less than twenty-four people wrote 
her life, and among them she claimed as many nationalities 
as Homer himself, having been born promiscuously in 
Spain, Turkey, India, Geneva, and Cuba, and been likewise 
the child of a Spanish gipsy, of a Scotch washerwoman, 
and of Lord Byron. Miss Gerard traces her to the high 
family of Gilbert. The son of Sir Edward Gilbert, an officer 
on leave, married a Creole dancer, Lola Oliver by name, who 
preferred to call herself Oliverres de Montalva, and so became 
the father of the curious phenomenon whose erratic adven- 
tures furnish an amusing chapter of romance to Miss Gerard’s 
book. For the book is really a collection of romances in plan 
and execution, knit for the most part by a kind of literary 
thread, as the majority of Miss Gerard’s heroines either pro- 
fessed letters or dabbled in them. Lady Morgan and Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. Trench and Lady Blessington, were all among 
the strange and envied tribe cf authoresses, who wrote their 
best, we fear, rather because their titles and other dis- 
tinctions proved strong seductions to the wicked publisher 
and the gullible reader, than from any strong native gift for 
the pen which Nature may have imparted to them. Albums 
and books of beauty were their fitting armour, and verses of 

the mildest order flowed freely from their store :— 

“ Your daughter’s charming, on my word! 
While you—I vow IJ heard Lord Lyster 
Say—you looked like her elder sister. 
My son has just come from the East, 
But has not suffered in the least. 


Well, Lady Mary’s quite a belle, 

And dressed, I must say a mervetlle. 

Any attachment, entre nous ? 

Too young—ba ha! that’s so like you. 

Au revoir, chére amie. Adieu.” 

These lines are from the “ Belle of the Season,” a poem of 
Lady Blessington’s, which had an extraordinary success in its 
day. Tocontrast it with the style in favour with the lady- 
novelist of the present is to suggest the extraordinary change 
which has taken place in woman and her life. At the same 
time, it is in itself a refutation of Miss Corelli’s favourite 
theory, that the literary woman is a person to be looked down 
upon by the average man. We should say that the reverse 
was always the case, and that the repute of letters has at 





* Some Fair Hibernians: being a Supplementary Volume to “ Some Celebrated 
London; Ward 


Irish Beautic the Last Century.” B: ° 
A Soap of entury y Frances A. Gerard 


as 
all times been accepted as a great feminine attraction lady 
Morgan and Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Trench were all fa 
in their day from the blue tinge which distinguished me 
and to this hour an interest lingers round them which ‘ 
and less lettered memories fail to attract, Actresses like 
Mrs. Jordan and Miss O’Neill, of course, who are amo 
Miss Gerard’s characters, are still familiar names, for the; 
too, are amongst the fames which linger. But the beautify) 
Miss Birminghams, the Ladies Fitzpatrick, and even 
Curran P—are not the niches which our authoress has 
for them almost rescued by her from the temple of Oblivion p 


Yet it is Sarah Curran’s which is the saddest and the moet 
interesting, the most dramatic and the most attractive, of the 
romances which make up the volume. John Curry, 
daughter and Robert Emmet’s sweetheart was the heroine 
of as real a tragedy as life has often recorded on itg list, 
though probably the authoress’s comment is true enough, 
that it was partly the personal attraction of the man, 
partly the pathos of his love-story, which has kept his memory 
greener in the Irish mind than that of many later idols: 

“Men who have done far more for their country than Emmet’s 
visionary schemes would (if brought to fruition) have agoom. 
plished, are consigned to undeserved oblivion, while a tender 
interest still centres in Emmet, whose story has been 
down from generation to generation, and is still told by the fir. 
side of a winter’s evening. Had Emmet’s sentence been commuted 
to expatriation, and had he married Sarah Curran, his place ag 4 
hero would have been beneath that of even Smith O’Brien,” 
And in his graceful prose Washington Irving tells her story 
after Emmet’s death; how she strolled through a crowded 
masquerade in utter abstraction, and seated on the steps of 
an orchestra, began with a vacant air to warble a plaintive 
song, which melted all the witnesses of the scene into tears, 
It is perhaps a little disappointing to be told that her story 
so completely won the heart of a gallant English officer that 
he paid her his addresses, and finally persuaded her to become 
Mrs. Sturgeon. As he was well off and of good family the 
persuasion may have been a little easier, but the poor little 
wife died after two years’ marriage. The whole affair was 
exceedingly painful to her family, and was even the cause of 
Curran being involved in some suspicion of being connected 
with the planned insurrection which resulted only in Lord 
Kilwarden’s murder and in Emmet’s death. 


The story of Mary and Anne Birmingham is interesting 
from the fact that Miss Gerard makes it the text for an 
account of the forcible abductions which were the curious 
fashions of the day in parts of Ireland, and tells in connection 
with it the story of Willy O’Reilly and the Lily of Longford, 
otherwise the beautiful Helen Folliot of Westmeath, which 
was made the subject both of the ballad of “ Willy O'Reilly,” 
sung at all the village gatherings, and of one of Carleton’s 
novels. Notwithstanding that the Lily was abducted with 
her own consent, in order to escape an unwelcome marriage, 
and came herself into Court to save her lover, he was con- 
demned to death and the sentence commuted to trans 
portation. More faithful than Sarah Curran, she pined away 
and died unmarried and clouded in mind, asking the 
strangers whom she met, “ Where is Willy O’Reilly? He 
is gone away and I cannot find him.” Another kind of 
heroine was the heiress Miss Macdermott, neither tall nor 
handsome, but courageous enough to fight for her liberty 
when carried off by masked villains in her uncle’s indifferent 
presence, and to fight with such effect, though stabbed in the 
arm and plunged into a bog shoulder high, that she escaped, 
and was brought to Dublin, where she too found her consola- 
tion in a comfortable marriage. Miss Gerard is a true 
novelist by vocation, for her only plea for introducing these 
romances into the lives of the Birminghams is that the father 
of those two ladies was fully alive to the dangers of abduction, 
and therefore took them away to Italy, where they lived 
brilliantly enough to become respectively Lady Leitrim and 
Lady Charlemont. The latter, too, wanted to become 4 
poetess and a blue, but appears to have left a Partingtonian 
reputation instead, acquired by such sayings as, “ Oh, Charle- 
mont, do let us have a bacon,” when she heard somebody 
praising Lord Bacon’s writings. The Birminghams, with 
their aggressively English name, will probably be new 
to most readers, and we have referred to them and to 
the romance of Sarah Curran rather than to the very 
oft told tales of Lady Morgan and Lady Blessington. Indeed 





Mise Gerard has laid Mr. Molloy, the gorgeous lady’s latest 
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d very interesting biographer, rather too much and too 

. 1y under contribution. There is not much that is very 
op tell of her more than of the famous wild Irish girl, whose 
i and story are familiar to everybody. Mrs. Norton’s 
ae personality once more introduces us to the Sheridans, 
hose very name seems synonymous with beauty and with 
ot put is almost too recent a reality to lend itself to the 
biographer’s hand in the shape of these studies in little. We 
torn with more attraction to the history of Miss O’Neill, the 
one rival whom tradition pits against the famous Siddons, 
with the difference that she excelled in the more tender parts 
y and her English predecessor in its sterner fields. 
In comedy neither of them could mate with poor Dorothea 
Jordan, whose matchless excellence was matter for one of 
Charles Lamb’s most exquisite and characteristic pieces of 
writing. But Elia was so imaginative a critic that we are always 
inlined to fear that half the charm he lends his favourites 
may have sprung rather from the perfection of his expression 
of appreciation, than from inherent virtues of their own. It 
must be confessed, however, that in these cold prosaic days the 
combined poetry of Ireland and the stage lends quite another 
colour to the Jordan and O’Neill. Nothing can be more amusing 
than the difficulty that the latter found in securing her first 
leading engagements, from her determined stipulation that 
the whole of a large O’Neill family should be engaged too. 
Kemble compromised for one brother, as he gave the lady 
sufficient salary to keep all the rest if she wanted. We 
linger pleasantly with Miss Gerard over her chatty pages, and 
part from her with a placid and appropriate regret. 





A PARISH ON WHEELS.* 

Mr. SWINSTEAD, known among his parishioners, it would 
seem, as “ Swizzleum,” “Shrimpster,” “Swister,” and other 
fancy variations of his name, is, or was, the resident incumbent 
of a “ Parish on Wheels.” To put this statement into plainer 
language, he was put by the Bishop of Salisbury in spiritual 
charge of the “ van-people,” a numerous fraternity in southern 
and central Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, and in order to be 
really with his flock, he himself dwelt and travelled about in 
avan, Many of our readers will have heard something about 
these wandering tribes and the perplexingsocial problems which 
they present. The late George Smith of Coalville was very 
valous for their welfare, and for that of a population whose 
circumstances are somewhat similar, the dwellers in canal- 
boats. Unfortunately, Mr. George Smith, notwithstanding his 
excellent intentions, did not please the people for whom he 
laboured. His proposed Movable Dwellings Bill, which was 
to provide for the sanitation and education of the van-people, 
was received with pronounced hostility, and called into 
existence the United Kingdom Van-dwellers’ Protection 
Association, a trade-union and benefit society which soon 
numbered a thousand members. The van-people declared 
that if health was a proof of good sanitation, they were at 
least better off than the inhabitants of the poorer quarters 
of towns or of tumble-down cottages; registration they had 
because they were licensed; and as for education, if they 
could not get it in any satisfactory shape for their children, 
it was not from any want of will on their part. What most 
excited their wrath was the provision that an inspector might 
enter a van at any time between 9 a.m.and 6 p.m. It was, 
indeed, a strong measure, and naturally excited the vigorous 
condemnation which one of the nomad matrons expressed when 
she said, “ Sit down and go ’ome, Smith; we don’t want you 
nor none of your ’ations.” 

There are reformers who advocate a more drastic method 
than even Mr. Smith’s. They would abolish the fairs, and 
with them take away the raison d’étre of the van-people’s 
existence, The arguments for this heroic treatment of the 
subject are obvious. No one can attend a fair, especially 
after dark, without feeling their force. But there is much to 
be said on the other side. In the first place, it would not be 
effective. There would still be vans and van-dwellers were 
all the fairs to disappear. The travelling traders in brushes, 
wicker-work articles, and pots and pans supply a real want. 
How is the village house-wife to procure these things except 
from the itinerant dealer? She may be five or six miles 
from the nearest railway station. And even if she is near, 
the railway fare adds a formidable percentage to the cost. 





* A Parish on Wheels, By the Rev. J. Howard Swinstead, M.A. London: 
er, Darton, and Oo. 





The pleasure-vans, too, with their merry-go-rounds, are in 
request often among the very people who woald abolish 
the fairs. The school-treat and the fiower-show owe 
half their attractions to these itinerant purveyors of 
amusement. And the question may be argued on broader 
grounds. The life of the rural poor is pitiably dull 
as it is, and it would be a deplorable mistake to rob 
it of any of the brightness that it still has. We must 
take men as we find them, and one thing is a matter of 
universal experience,—that they will not be satisfied with “a 
Blue-book and a biscuit,” or with whatever equivalents for 
these delights may be offered them. Mr. Swinstead argues 
the question with much good sense in his fourth chapter. He 
urges commercial reasons, and reasons still more cogent from 
the necessities of human life, necessities which are not limited 
by food and drink and clothing. It must not be forgotten 
that the purveyors of entertainment at these gatherings are 
progressing like other people. Fat women and double-headed 
children still draw, but they have formidable rivals in such 
inventions as the phonograph. The villager’s intelligence 
must be quickened when he hears the actual tones and words 
of Mr. Gladstone issuing from a mysterious mahogany box. 
An excellent practical suggestion for improving the morals of 
these gatherings is that decent people should take a part in 
them. Does any one want to see a race-meeting where there 
is nothing to offend good taste or good morals? Let him go 
to a Breton village, and see the curés in their cassocks mixing 
in the crowd of spectators. 


But whatever may happen in the future, we have as a pre- 
sent fact a population of van-dwellers which is numbered by 
thousands. What is to be done with them? The itinerant 
preacher’s answer is to go with his Bible and hymn-book and 
get what audience he can. And even if he get his audience— 
and this is not always the case—the result is not very satis- 
factory. The answer of Mr. Swinstead, and of those who 
have gone before him in the work, is,—live among them. This 
is not every man’s work. You must have courage; you must 
have imperturbable good temper; you must have humonr; it 
is well to be “aman of your hands.” The pastor of this 
strange flock must begin by learning their language. He 
must not confounda“ chap” witha“ man.” <A “chap” is the 
hired assistant. An owner isaman. ‘“Here’s some drunken 
chap rolling this way,” said Mr. Swinstead in early days to a 
“ mop-haired girl.” “ Him a chap!” was the reply. ‘“ Whoy, 
he’s moy faither.” Then there are some strange ways of think- 
ing for him to become acquainted with. There are superstitions 
in plenty, one of them, fortunately, being that it is not well 
to go against the clergy. “It is an odd number [iteelf a 
curious survival] to displease parsons, so I didn’t open my 
show on Christmas morning when the vicar asted me.” 
More fashionable gatherings might learn a lesson from the 
good taste which closes an exhibition if an accident should 
occur. A “local gent” dislocated his knee in sparring with 
the proprietor. There was a good prospect of gain, but the 
man at once shut the booth. But when a villager asked for 
his twopence back, the man’s patience broke down. “ Why, 
you’ve a-seed a gent broke his leg,—ain’t that worth 
tuppence? Look ’ere, young man, if y’ ain’t satisfied, you 
can just put on the gloves and ’ave a monthfal along o’ me.” 
The young man was satisfied. 

The tale of Mr. Swinstead’s experiences of travel is highly 
interesting. He had many difficulties, foremost of all, 
perhaps, being the finding of a good assistant. Mr. Swin- 
stead had seven in sixty-six weeks. Juvat meminisse, of 
course. But what he suffered in the enduring of these 
things it is not easy to imagine. The best of the seven save 
the Jast—for a treasure with all the virtues, for 15s. per week, 
was found at last—was a young sailor. He had the “‘ gift of 
the gab,” for he was a great hand at selling books; he was 
good-tempered and willing and full of fun; but, alas! there 
was a little rift within the lute. “I caught him snoring hard 
in my berth at noonday.” He had the choice aut jura [i.e., 
take the pledge] aut discede, and he took the latter, and they 
parted with mutual regret. Then the parishioners have a 
gift of humorous speech and action which is not always 
agreeable, And there are other things to be borne. Certainly 
the work is not for every one. But to read of it as it is 
described in Mr. Swinstead’s cheerful and graphic style is an 
unmixed pleasure. 


On one matter in which he is deeply interested something 
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must be said. How are these nomad children to be 
educated? “My Lords” of the Council have no answer 
to give. They hold out no hope of money; even the 
privilege of using the schoolroom for the vagrants when 
the village has a holiday to “see the fair” is refused. “My 
lords are not aware of any legal right,” &&. Of course not; 
red-tape is not elastic. Yet something ought to be done, and 
might be done. The children must be “ half-timers.” During 
the summer-time little can be done, though something is 
possible, as Mr. Swinstead shows. But in the winter, when 
the vans are moored, so to speak, in towns, there might be 
regular teaching. Only there must be a special effort, and a 
special adaptation of means to theend. If some of the time 
which is ‘so miserably wasted in party struggles were given to 
an honest attempt to solve a really difficult problem, how 
great the gain to this neglected class and to the country at 
large! For indeed they are not a negligeable quantity. Their 
mode of life makes them extremely acute, and gives them a 
vigour of character which will repay cultivation as it will 
certainly avenge neglect. 





MR. ARMSTRONG ON VELAZQUEZ.* 


In this volume we have two numbers of the Portfolio bound 
together, the first dealing with the Life, the second with the 
Art, of Velazquez. The plan leads to a certain amount 
of repetition, but has its advantages for exposition. A 
common index to the two parts would have been a con- 
venience. 


Mr. Armstrong has a keen eye, unusual conversance with 
galleries of painting and the history of art, an open mind, 
the courage to express new judgments, and a lucid style as 
a writer. With these gifts he writes a good, but might 
have written a more complete, book on Velazquez. The 
volume before us, judged as a summary of the literature 
of the subject, to form one of a series of such summaries, 
deserves considerable praise. But if we compare the results 
with the claims the author makes for his method, one may be 
somewhat disappointed. His ideal is a bringing together of all 
the pieces in a master’s work so thoroughly that the logic of the 
complete chain should justify each of its links, and extrude 
as an evident impossibility the works spuriously attributed to 
the painter. As a good working principle we need not 
quarrel with the conception, though it takes for granted that 
a man works in the order of time consistently with the order 
of logic that his work afterwards reveals,—a rash assumption. 
But in the absence of chronological evidence it may be all we 
have to go upon. It is when we inquire into the actual 
results of Mr. Armstrong’s inquiry that we complain. The 
existing state of the literature of the subject is this. In the 
books of Stirling, Ford, and Carl Justi we have the works 
attributed to Velazquez viewed in the light of known doct- 
ments, and to a certain extent critically judged. Mr. 
Stevenson’s recent work, reviewed in these columns, takes, on 
the other hand, the acknowledged masterpieces as material 
for a disquisition on the principles of modern painting. What, 
then, remains for the critic? There are three things possible. 
He may go on the search for further documents. This will de- 
mand devotion and perseverance, both because of the difficulties 
thrown in the way of research by the Spanish Royal house, 
and the confusion in which its records are kept. Still a 
prize might be forthcoming, since Velazquez was a Court 
official, and evidence might turn up bearing on the dates of 
his work. Or the critic might embark on a purging of the 
list of the works attributed to Velazquez, based on close 
study of all pretended examples. Or he might traverse the 
field of Mr. Stevenson’s speculations as a contribution to 
esthetics. It is the second of these tasks that Mr. Arm. 
strong’s book attempts, since his Life is a recapitulation of 
known documents, and he does not directly engage on Mr. 
Stevenson’s field. Now instead of a discussion and judgment 
on all the pictures attributed to the master, Mr. Armstrong 
limits himself to a list of the best known and most generally 
admitted. For example, there is no discussion of Lord Savile’s 
picture recently hung in the National Gallery, Sir Francis 
Cook’s head of the painter is admitted without question, and 
there is nothing like a thorough overhauling fof the lists 
of previous writers. Nor, when we examine such novel 





* Velazquez: a Study of his Lifeand Art, By Walter Armstrong. London: 
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suggestions as Mr. Armstrong makes, do th 
reasonable or very conclusive. The most ipa a 
suggestions concerns the part due to the Pupils of Vela, bese 
in the works commonly ascribed to him. It ig Well kn, 
that of the Royal portraits a number of replicas exists = 
made for presentation. It is reasonable to suppose that » _ 
of these were, in whole or part, the work of pupils, many 
as we know that Velazquez had such pupils, and thet a 
attained considerable skill in imitating his style, One 
them was Mazo, his son-in-law, another Juan de Pareja, = 
Moorish attendant whose portrait he painted in Ro 
Works by both exist, but few in number, and it ig natural t 
suppose that others are to be sought among works attributed 
tothe master. Juan de Pareja, on the evidence of the Pictures 
known to be his, could never lay claim to anything first-rate, 
But Mr. Armstrong is astonishingly generous to Mazo, 
proposes to hand over to him, in whole or part, the ful).] 
Philip in the National Gallery, the Boar-Hunt in the same 
collection, and the Don Balthasars in the Riding School in 
the Hertford and Westminster collections. What is the 
evidence? The full-length Philip Mr. Armstrong argues to 
be a copy by Mazo possibly retouched by Velazquez, Now 
this Philip is not a duplicate picture. (Mr. Armst 
arbitrarily supposes a lost original.) It came to this country 
from Madrid; it is a remarkable decorative creation, 
arguing extraordinary originality on its maker’s part, If 
Mr. Armstrong dates it rightly, Mazo was seventeen yeary 
of age when it was painted, and the argument for his 
having painted it is that the painting of the costume is too 
loose and facile!* As a matter of fact, arguing from the 
apparent age of the sitter, Mr. Armstrong’s date is too early, 
and it might be maintained that, as in the case of the earlier 
head and shoulders at Madrid, the costume is of later style 
than the head. But these concessions go but a short way to 
help a slender case. The supposition that the “ Boar Hunt” 
is Mazo’s depends on a similarity of grouping between this 
and the “ View of Saragossa” at Madrid. The reasonable 
inference on that resemblance is that Mazo worked on the 
strikingly original landscape departure of his master. But, 
Mr. Armstrong finds his strongest case in the two pictures of 
the Riding School. He asserts thut the boy and horse in 
these two are facsimiles, touch for touch, and argues from 
this that both must be slavish copies from a third original now 
lost. We cannot vouch for the closeness of the facsimile, 
not having seen the second version since it hung at the 
Academy; but even granting the identity of these figures, 
what is proved? The remaining portions are not identical, 
therefore no third picture was slavishly copied; and if there 
was copying, we may suppose that one of them was copied 
from the other without the superfluity of a third. Farther, 
the version seen last winter at the New Gallery is one of the 
most beautiful things in the master’s work, and was evidently 
no copy, since we can trace a number of alterations of the 
original design. As to the King and Queen in prayer at 
Madrid, we should be glad to hand them over to some other 
painter; but the same is true of the “Coronation of the 
Virgin” and the “Crucifixion,” which are doubtless by 
Velazquez. The portrait at Dulwich might bea copy bya 
feeble hand, but would hardly fall in with Mr. Armstrong’s 
idea of Mazo’s manner. 

Another suggestion of Mr. Armstrong’s is that the series 
of dwarfs and buffoons belongs to the time after the disgrace 
of Olivares, the patron of Velazquez. He supposes that 
there may have been an interruption of Royal sittings just 
then, and that the comparatively advanced style of this work 
may result from a greater sense of freedom in dealing with 
such subjects. This makes the argument from style rather 
flexible. It is a point that cannot be settled on the evidence; 
such evidence as there is doubtfully dates one of the dwarfs. 

Mr. Armstrong attenuates the influence of Rubens on 
Velazquez, a matter the biographers have felt bound to dis- 
cuss. He sees that in the manner of painting of “ The Topers” 
there is no trace of his influence, and suggests that it was 
rather a certain freedom in the subject that the Flemish 
master instigated. The truth is that if we did not know that 
Rubens visited the Court and conversed with Velazquez we 
should never dream of tracing his influence in this picture at 
all. It is the most natural development in the world from 








* There is evidence for Mazo’s style in a number of pictures at Madrid, a 
we have reason to believe that the picture attributed to him at the Nation 
Gallery is a modern forgery. 
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we « Aguador ” and the “Nativity.” The great man in 
Velazquez shows himeelf ia this, that he went his own way, 
of what might have tempted his taste and his 
ambition, but did not properly belong to his talent. 
We make these criticisms against a certain pretension in 
the book to be more complete and infallible than it is, but we 
Jadly admit that it will be found a readable and, on the 
whole, reasonable account of the life and art of the painter. 
The reproductions are good, very much better than those in 
Mr. Stevenson’s book. 





THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS.* 


Tue author of this book has set himeelf a task of no common 
difficulty, and performed it in a manner which commands 
our most sincere admiration. He has attempted to present 
his readers with such a study of the past history and the 
present condition of the Turkish Empire as will enable them to 
understand for themselves the true meaning of the Eastern 
question, which has confronted Europe for so many years, 
and to form an intelligent opinion as to the probable destiny 
of the Turkish people. In order to do this he has been obliged 
to draw their attention to the past as well as the present 
history of the heterogeneous nationalities which from time to 
time have fallen under the dominion of the Sultans, to set 
forth clearly their chief characteristics, and to describe the 
life and manners of the Turks themselves in such a way as 
will make them intelligible to the Western mind. Mr. 
Richard Davey offers a modest excuse for his in- 
ability to confine his work within a smaller space than 
two volumes. It was not needed; considering the enor- 
mous mass of material with which he has had to deal 
his two volumes represent a marvel of compression, while the 
vivacity and spirit of his writing successfully protect 
him from dullness. The list of authorities which he is 
able to quote—among whick we should note the volumi- 
nous and most interesting archives of the Bank of St. George 
at Genoa, hardly drawn upon at all by former authors— 
vouch for his industry in research as a student, and the 
force and shrewdness of his descriptions testify strongly to 
his value as an observant witness. Add to these qualifications, 
a nice sense of proportion, a curious facility for selecting the 
crucial facts from a confused mass of conflicting testimony 
and marshalling them in logical order, a most fair and impartial 
temper, and a gift of happy expression, and it will be seen 
that Mr. Davey is an author who deserves our best considera- 
tion. For our part, we have seldom taken up a book of a like 
weight and importance which we have found so difficult to 
lay down. 

It would not be easy within the limits of a review to give 
an adequate idea of the scope of Mr. Davey’s work, or to fairly 
represent the conclusions which he draws from his studies. 
We must content ourselves with briefly indicating the main 
points upon which he touches, and, by the help of a few 
quotations, illustrating the opinions at which he has arrived. 
Here, for example, is his description of Mahommedanism in 
Turkey :— 

“The Mohammedan population of the Turkish Empire has 
been very aptly compared to an immense religious confraternity ; 
it is, in fact, a vast military guild or brotherhood, bound to obey 
the commands of its supreme chiefs, the Sheik-ul-Islam and the 
Sultan. Every Turk ought, in a certain sense, to be a priest and 
awarrior. Remembering this fact, we can readily understand 
the ease with which the spirit of fanaticism is roused in those 
portions of the Empire where the Turks are in the majority, and 
the ferocity with which an otherwise docile and somewhat in- 
different-natured people will behave under the influence of what 
I may call religious intoxication.” 

Compare this with an account of the same people written 
by a Genoese Crusader in the thirteenth century :— The 
Turks are essentially a warlike people—popolo guerriero— 
accustomed to rough living in tents. They are brave, honest, 
and truthful; but fanatical in religion and fearfully cruel and 
vindictive.” In the matter of cruelty and fanaticism the 
Turks have not changed much since they first entered Europe. 
Yet it is noticeable that foreigners, especially Englishmen, 
never live long in Turkey without conceiving a certain 
liking and respect for the individual Turk, and, it must 
be confessed, a corresponding dislike and contempt for 
the Christians who remain under the Turkish yoke. It is 
greatly the fault of the Turk that the latter are neither 
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honest, nor brave, nor truthful; but the contrast between the 
Turk and the Armenian, or the Turk and the Greek, in this 
respect is so marked that few travellers can remain un- 
influenced by it. Mr. Davey is evidently fully alive to this 
feeling, though he has not allowed it to prejudice him; but he 
succeeds in doing what few travellers in Turkey have done, in 
explaining, that is to say, how this same Turk can be at one 
time a good fellow, and at another an incarnate fiend. To 
make this clear requires no little skill, for there are many 
factors in the problem. The present Sultan and his Govern- 
ment, the inherited history of preceding Sultans and genera- 
tions of Turks, the bitter fanaticism of a dying creed, and the 
way of life and education of youth in Turkey, all contribute 
to make the Turk what he is. Of the ruling Sultan, Abd-ul- 
Hamid, the author is sufficiently plain-spoken, as he is also in 
speaking of the vacillating policy of the European Powess. 
One passage is worth quoting :— 

“The Ottoman Empire is either on the eve of a great trans- 
formation, or on the threshold cf absolute ruin. It may, as I 
have said, retrograde, or, with the consent of the Western Powers, 
continue for some few years longer in its actual semi-fossil con- 
dition, or it may collapse at any moment. A year or so ago, 
Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid appeared to be earnestly striving, against 
cruel odds, to do what was best for his people. But recent events 
demand a change of opinion. The good he has done is drowned, 
drowned in the blood of countless murdered men, women, and 
children, and, in the lurid light of those scenes of horror, he takes 
on the semblance of some loathsome spider, caught in the silken 
web of his own Hareem, and condemned there to reincarnate the: 
most evil of his ancestors, whose very names conjure up dread 
memories of murder and rapine. It may be, indeed, that his good 
intentions have proved too heavy for him, and that, like those of 
many another honest man, they have fallen into the depths of 
Hell to add flag-stones to its red-hot pavements. But be this as 
it may, what can be said of the Christian nations who have stood 
by in selfish apathy, or something near it,and watched the whole- 
sale butchery which has now reigned for nearly two years, unchal- 
lenged by the European Powers, whose deplorably egotistical 
policy must seem as futile and undignified to the Moslem world 
as the barbarous cruelty of the Sultan’s henchmen is revolting 
to ours?” 


This must evidently have been written by the author a year 
or two ago, and the pity of it is that it is still true to-day. 
And again, in offering some kind of explanation of Abd-ul- 
Hamid :— 

“ Abd-ul-Hamid, after all, has much to contend with. The old 

Oriental spirit has by no means passed away, and the reforms 
have, so far, only influenced the capital and larger cities, aad 
even these but superficially. Fanaticism is still rampant, and 
Yildiz, like the seraglio of the ‘good old times,’ contains all the 
dramatis persone of the tales of Shahrazad, Pashas, eunuclis, 
Mollahs, Beys, astrologers, slaves, Sultanas, Kadinés, dancing- 
women, Circassian and Georgian odalisques, whose one and per- 
petual object is self-advancement. Above this swarming ant-hill 
of picturesque figures, the Sultan stands out in striking relief. 
With despair in his heart, he seems to watch the West,—to 
watch the slow return of that civilisation which long ages 
ago set forth on her weary journey from the land of the rising 
sun.” 
Yes; but the most hateful and contemptible of those 
figures is the principal one, which dominates them; the 
more hateful and contemptible if, as the author suggests, 
Abd-ul-Hamid once saw the better way and desired to follow 
it. The home life—one cannot call it the family life—of the 
well-to-do Turk has much to answer for. The Sultan is not 
the only one of his people whose actions are caught and 
trammelled by the silken web of the Hareem. What chance 
has the Turkish youth of growing up a useful man in that 
unwholesome atmosphere, or a Turkish married official of 
preserving his honesty ? The advance of Western ideas, too, 
has rather hurt than improved the Hareem, according to a 
Turkish Minister whom our author quotes. After describing 
the simplicity of the old life, he said :— 

“Now all is changed. Our houses are furnished, more or less, 
in the European style. Our women dress at home like yours. 
Many of them read French perfectly, and select the most per- 
nicious novels. Education makes them miserable and insub- 
ordinate, and their only happiness in life is to gad about the 
streets of the European quarters, with their faces as little covered 
as possible, and to make useless purchases at the Bon Marché. It 
is impossible to supply their wants without subsidiary assistance, 
and this is, I assure you, the chief cause of the welJ-understood 
system of pillage by officials which goes on all over the Empire.” 

The author gives a “brief history of Reform in Turkey,” 
and it is instructive reading. There were many re- 
forming Sultans. Murad IV., for instance, during whose 
reign occurred the memorable siege of Erzerum, in which 
seventy thousand Armenians, men, women, and children, 
were massacred, to say nothing of those who were killed, at 
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‘the same time, at Bitlis, Van; and Aleppo. ..Thus history 
repeats itself, for Murad, too, was a reforming Sultan, and 
put-a stop to brigandage by slaying tens of thousands of his 
subjects during the first few months of his reign. Also he 
proved the equality of his justice by hanging a Grand Vizier 
for beating his mother-in-law. Mahmoud was a reformer; 
he reformed the turbulent Janissaries by treacherously 
massacring them one and all. Reform and destruction seem 
to be synonymous terms in Turkey, and one is tempted to 
believe that, after all, the sole chance of reformation among 
‘the Turks themselves would be in something very like annihila- 
tion. The loss to Europe would be small indeed; for what 
have the Turks produced in comparison to what they have 
destroyed? Take Constantinople itself. Its present popula- 
tion is fully a third smaller than it was when the Ottomans 
entered as conquerors, and in place of the inestimable 
treasures of art and architecture which it once contained we 
have a few unwieldy palaces and mosques, the latter beautiful 
indeed, but dwarfed into insignificance by the side of the 
splendid ruins of the once Imperial city. 

The Armenian question is dealt with by the author 
in a very temperate and judicious chapter, in which he 
sets forth not only the treatment that the unhappy people 
have been subjected to, but also some of the causes 
which led more immediately towards bringing it about. He 
certainly does not try to gloss over matters. ‘“ Though there 
is no good purpose to serve at this present time by going into 
painful detail, and thus exacerbating an already sore subject, 
the fact remains that the slaughter of mer, women, and 
children in the various parts of the Empire inhabited by this 
anhappy race, has amounted within the last eighteen months 
to something between one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
and one hundred and sixty thousand.” On the other hand, 
he is anxious to impress upon his readers a fact, not always 
recognised by English sympathisers, which makes the 
ultimate settlement of the Armenian question one of great 
difficulty. ‘‘The kingdom of Armenia has so frequently 
changed its confines that it can now only be considered 
as ‘a geographical expression,’ and the true Armenians are 
so inferior, speaking numerically, to the other nationalities 
among whom they dwell, that it is absurd to compare their 
condition with that of the Bulgarians, who were in the pro- 
vortion of three to four to their Turkish oppressors.” 


Of other Christians in Constantinople itself, and of the 
Greek and Jewish population of the city, the author has 
much to say which will be new to his readers. He takes us 
everywhere, and introduces us to all kinds and conditions of 
men, from the Sheikh-ul-Islam himself, to that very unedi- 


fying personage, Karagheuz, the Turkish Punch. The most | 
interesting and suggestive of his chapters is that entitled | 
“Islam,” he writes, “is dying— | 


“The Failure of Islam.” 
Islam is dead.” It cannot cope with civilisation ; it cannot 
progress. But, he adds, though Islam—which is, after all, | 
+he soul of the Turkish Empire—is dead indeed, “it may | 
be centuries yet before its mighty carcase is buried out of | 
sight.” 





THE SEAMY SIDE OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE.* 


THE tendency of recent popular writings about India has 
been to portray the British rule in all the glamour of the 
personal achievements of the ruling race. To say nothing of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s writings, which, in spite of many 
defects, have rendered the nation the great service of bringing 
India home to the British public, the three books that have 
deservedly been the most read have all tended in the | 
same direction. First came Sir Mortimer Durand’s Helen 
Treveryan, which gave a faithful picture of Anglo-Indian life 
and left the natives in the shade. Then Mrs. Steel’e 
romantic story exalted the Englishman, and depicted the 
natives as prostrate before him either in love or in hate. 
Lord Roberts’s memoirs are necessarily occupied with the 


° ; ine 
work of a representative of the class that : 
the district officers of the Civil Service, seen i, 
no man knows India. At the most a European ete 
familiar with the people and the conditions of th 
province in which he lives, and this familiarity is acqy: 
chiefly by the local civilians, the engineers, and the P 
who spend their lives in touch with the People of their 
districts. The civilian also acquires a thorough kno 
ledge of the nature and the working of the machine 
government. To these men India has ceased to ue 
romance, it has become a mass of hard fact, in which , 
embedded a multitude of the knottiest problems of social} = 
political organisation. They see not merely the poetry, th 
comedy, and the tragedy of Anglo-Indian life, they are aaihy 
brought face to face with the fundamental question ¢f 
government: “ Does the system meet the necessities of the 
people upon whom it is imposed?” Mr. Thorburn, whose 
Indian home is the Panjab, answers this question on behalt 
of the people of that region by a very decided “ No,” ang it 
is worth noting that his judgment, expressed before the 
publication of Lord Roberts’s memoirs, is identical with that 
of the author of Forty-one Years in India. 

Lord Roberts, after concluding his story of the Indian 
Mutiny, discusses the question whether a similar rising jg 
likely to occur again, and finds the answer in a Warning 
against certain weaknesses by which the British Administra. 
tion in India is beset. They are the centralisation of authority 
in the hands of clerks at Calcutta and Simla, and the rigidity 
of a legislative system based upon Western ideas, Under 
the protection of this system— 

“The peasant proprietors of India are being oppressed and 
ruined by village shopkeepers and moneylenders. These men 
advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking ag 
security the crops and occupancy rights of the cultivators of the 
soil, ‘The latter are ignorant, improvident, and in some matters 
inordinately extravagant. The result is that a small debt soon 
swells into a big one, and eventually the aid of the law courts ig 
evoked to oust the cultivator from a holding which in map 
cases has been in the possession of his ancestors for hundreds of 
years.” 

Of the dispossessed Mussulman peasantry of the Punjab 
Mr. Thorburn has long been the champion. Twenty years 
ago he published under the title, Bannu; or, Our Afghan 
Frontier, a very sympathetic account of the lives of the 
Pathan peasantry of the district between the Indus and the 
Suleiman range. Some years later, in a volume entitled 
Musalmans and Moneyleniers in the Panjab, he gave a careful 
statistical account of the state of the Panjab peasantry, and 
of their gradual impoverishment and eviction from their 

















doings of Englishmen, and unconsciously reveal a greatness 
in their author which will make nine readers out of ten forget 
the solemn warnings which, though they contain the lesson of 
the writer’s forty years’ experience, occupy too little space 
to make a deep impression on the reader eager for excite- 
ment and adventures. The volume now before us may, 
perhaps, be a corrective to this oue-sided tendency. It is the | 








* His Majesty’s Greatest Subject. By 8. 8, Thorburn, Bengal Civil Service, 
London; Archibald Constable and Co, 


holdings, in consequence of the rigid application of laws 
adapted to British, but not to Indian, tenures and condi- 
tions. He has now attempted, in a romance of Indian life, 
to bring home to the English public the nature of this very 
serious evil. 

The plot is laid in the early years of the twentieth centwy, 
by which time Mr. Thorburn thinks that unless the lawot 
mortgage has been modified in a sense favourable to the 
tillers of the soil there will be very serious internal trouble in 
India. The story describes the adventures of an English 
traveller, who, after some unofficial experience in the country, 


| finds himself, in conseqnence of a very striking chapter of 


accidents, at the Court of a Mussulman native State, where he 
becomes first the chief actor in a palace intrigue, and then 
for several years the confidential adviser of the Mussulman 
ruling Princess. He has thus the opportunity of acquiring 
amore than common insight into the conditions of native 


| life, and into the effects of the British system upon native 


feeling. He is then enabled by one of those strange chances 
which sometimes occur in novels, and by a stroke of perhaps 
pardonable deceit, to become Viceroy of India, In this 
position he has to deal at the same time with the be 
ginnings of a widespread native rising and with a Russian 
attack upon India, which, of course, is combined with an 
Anglo-French war. The Viceroy explains in the following 
words the nature of the internal danger :— 

“ An agrarian insurrection appears to be imminent, because, 
through mistakes in legislation and a too-centralised system of 
bureaucratic administration, hundreds of thousands of the ancient 
proprietary of the village communities of India have been expr 
priated, and the lands transferred to the effeminate, moneylending 
classes of the towns.” 

His remedy is to restore to the dispossessed peasantry their 
proprietary rights, and to make it illegal for persons not 
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maelves cultivators to become owners of arable land. He 
we that the mortgagee who has obtained foreclosure 
hall be entitled to no more than twenty years usufruct, after 
aba the mortgagor is to be reinstated. He also introduces 
whic em adopted in Treland, of State advances to farmers 
“ aati the repurchase of their lands. This reforming 
to wi finds his chief difficulty in the objections raised by 
kde Government to his plans, but from tltis hindrance 
eo enabled to free himself by the outbreak of the war, 

hn gives the opportunity for a convenient stoppage of 
tdegraphic communication between England and India. 
he Viceroy having in this way obtained a free hand, carries 
oat bis reforms and pacifies India. He is then ready for the 
pussians, who have crossed the Hinda Kush, and ave now in 

ion of Cabul. The snows of winter suspend for some 
nonths the communications of the Russian army with its 
pase, The Afghan tribes are bitterly hostile to the invaders, 
snd implore the help of the British. The British army, thus 
ysisted by the Afghans, attacks and almost destroys the 

Russian force at Cabul. Meanwhile the Viceroy has had his 
ve adventure in India. The disaffection which it has been 
iis great object to allay has come to a head at Sultanabad, 
the capital of the native State with which he is familiar. The 
insurgents have seized the town and beleaguered the Residency, 
in which is the Viceroy’s lady-love. A small force is promptly 
nt to the rescue, and the Viceroy himself accompanies it. 
There is a short, sharp fight, and the Residency is relieved in 
the nick of time. The immediate suppression of this first act 
revolt prevents any other outbreak, and thus time is given 
or the operation of the remedial legislative and administra- 
five programme. 

These are the political dry-bones which Mr. Thorburn has 
dothed in the flesh of an exciting story. The conditions of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian existence are painted from the life. 
The picture of a thunderstorm in the Punjab, and that of a 
right-march through an Indian forest, reveal considerable 
descriptive power. The account of the native Court at 
fultanabad and the glimpses of native intrigue abound in 
touches that disclose the writer’s familiarity with his subject, 
sd the sketches of Anglo-Indian officials in high places are 
narked by the unreasoning contempt often perceptible in the 
witings of men who know facts better than they understand 
mn. 

Every novel written, as the phrase is, with a purpose, is 
confronted by a dilemma. If the moral is brought into clear 
relief the average reader loses his interest in the story; if it 
iskept behind the veil there is a risk that it will remain un- 
perceived. Mr. Thorburn has fairly met the difficulty. His 
political moral is not embroidered on to a plot of different 
material, but is the substance of which the web of the 
romance is woven. Full of life and movement, the story 
attracts many readers to whom the problems of Indian 
government offer no special interest. Its weakness lies 
perhaps in the portrayal of character, which lacks dramatic 
power, and in the love-passages, which want the touch of 
Nature. Mr. Thorburn’s hero, though his Majesty’s greatest 
subject, hardly manifests the elevation of spirit that marks 
agreat man. The passion which he feels is inconsistent with 

thecynicism with which he thinks ofit. The author has tried to 
combine the disposition of a man of five and twenty with that 
ofa man of fifty. The story will therefore not take rank with 
the great works of fiction, of which the subject is the human 
hart. But it better deserves than many of the sensational 
novels of the day a place in the fiction of incident. 





THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.* 

The Compleat Angler seems to grow in favour. The more 
restless and hurried the age, the more it seems to value this 
classic of quiet life. Nine years ago Mr. R. B. Marston, a 
notable name in angling literature, edited the hundredth 
tdition, to which he gave the appropriate name of The Lea and 

é, and now we have reached the hundred and seventeenth. 
Seventeen editions sufficed for the hundred and fifty years 
that followed Walton’s first publication, and now they are 
enough for only nine! Meanwhile the early issues have 
become worth their weight in gold, sometimes, indeed, much 
more. The first edition sold a few months ago for £415, an 





* The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Evited, with 
L Introduction, by Richard Le Gallienne. Llastrated by Edmund H. New. 
ndon: John Lane, 





advance of £105 on the top price reached before (March 4th, 
1891), Even a third edition fetched £37 last year. 

Mr. Le Gallienne does not find much that is new to say- 
To do that, indeed, passes any man’s ingenuity, and it would 
not be fair to blame him for it. But we may regret that he 
is not more in sympathy with his author. That he has never 
cast a line, as he tells us, may be excused; it is his mis- 
fortune, we may say, rather than his fault. (But he must 
not claim Mr. Andrew Lang as being in a similar plight. 
Mr. Lang chooses to pose as a “ duffer,” but that is only his 
fun.) But it is a real pity that he should feel, and take 
pains to show that he feels, something like contempt for 
what he calls Walton’s “fantastic piety.” “A saint,” he 
says, ‘is, of necessity, somewhat inhuman;” and he adds, 
“There always seems a spice of the devil in any form of 
skill, and we don’t readily think of the good man being 
clever as well. It seems a sort of wickedness in him 
somehow.” The proof that he gives to show that Walton 
was not quite so artless as he seems, is that the sentence 
about Donne’s hymns (‘These are now lost to us; 
but doubtless they are such as they two now sing in 
heaven”) did not take its present shape till after two 
or three attempts. This seems a strange thing, that 
a man may not do his best to give the finest form to his 
thought without some loss of simplicity. But, in any case, 
how incongruous to all that we know of Walton is this kind 
of writing! There is too much of the jfin-de-sitcle—shall we 
say decadence ?—about Mr. Le Gallienne to allow him to be 
the ideal editor of such a book. In restating the facts of 
Walton’s biography he has done his work sufficiently well. 
That Walton was an ironmonger by trade is not quite 
certain. The description of “Citizen and Ironmonger” 
nowadays proves nothing. It is quite possible that there is 
not a single ironmonger in the Company that bears the 
name. Only some of the smaller Companies retain a close 
connection with the trade which they profess. Had this 
process of dissociation begun as early as Walton’s timeP 
It would be interesting if some expert in these matters 
would give us an answer. Chalmers (Biographical Dic- 
tionary, s.v.) says that when he lived in Chancery Lane 
his occupation was described as that of “a sempster or 
milliner,” and conjectures that Walton was the sempster 
and his wife the milliner. Chalmers does not give any 
authority. It is curious that in the “ Angler’s Calendar” 
which concludes this volume we have under the date of 
August 9th, “Izaak Walton, mercer in London,” died. We 
may add that if he was an ironmonger when he had his shop 
in the “Royal Burse” (as he did up to 1624), he must have 
been much cramped for room, for shops in the Burse were 
but 74 ft. long by 5ft. wide. A man might be a sempster in 
such a shop, but hardly an ironmonger. 


The “Angler’s Calendar” which we have just mentioned 
is a good piece of work, though, of course, it admits of im- 
provement. One usefuls feature is that it gives the varying 
“close times” of the different salmon and trout rivers in the 
United Kingdom. Other information of this kind might 
have been added, as, for example, that from March 15th to 
June 15th is a close time in English rivers for “coarse 
fish.” It is ridiculous to be contemptuous of these kinds of 
fish, for it was with these that Walton chiefly concerned 
himself. He has much to say, for instance, about the chub, 
and it might have been as well to add this fish to the pike— 
itself a “coarse” kind—of which we are told that it affords 
the only “sporting angling” in December. The writer of 
this can assure the compiler of the Calendar that chub fishing 
in winter, when the water happens to be in good trim, full 
but not flooded, coloured but not thick, is excellent sport. 
In the list of “ Books Referred to, &c.,” the editor accepts a 
predecessor’s error in describing the Pliny of the Natural 
History as “ Pliny, Junior.” 

Of Mr. Edmund H. New’s illustrations we cannot speak 
too highly. Here, certainly, there is no want of sympathy. 
Their tone and temper are altogether in harmony with 
the book: The artist has followed the angler’s routes; 
where the surroundings have remained substantially the 
same he gives. us the present; where, as is too often 
the case, all is changed. he goes back to the past as it 
has been preserved for us in old pictures and prints. It is 
difficult to single out any for praise where all are so pleasing, 
but we may mention “Shawford Brook,” “ Theobald’s Park,” 
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and “Milldale.” The fish are admirable. We have never 
seen better. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





There is a good deal that is fairly readable, but almost nothing 
that is truly notable, in the fifth number of the New Century 
Review, which has yet to justify its second title as “An Inter- 
national Journal of Literature, Politics, Religion, and Society.” 
The internationality is to be found almost exclusively in Mr. 
Escott’s chatty paper on “ The Social Cult of the American Cousin 
—Lay and Clerical,” in which is told once more the advent to this 
country of Cleveland Coxe, Samuel Ward, and the model for 
“ Altiora Peto.” Mr. Justin McCarthy’s paper on Sir William 
Harcourt in the series of “ Victorian Statesmen ”’ is disappointing. 
Even as an éloge it comes to nothing more than that the leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons is a good fighter, and 
a master of familiar quotations, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald defends 
himself with great vigour against Lord Dufferin and Mr. Fraser 
Rae in “The Real Sheridan.” Butas his onslaught—or apologia 
—is not yet complete, it would be premature to pass any judg- 
ment uponit. A symposium on “A School of Fiction” seems 
much ado about little. Havelock Ellis discourses pleasantly 
upon “The Men of Cornwall,” and tells us among other things that 
“‘South Africa is especially the resort of the Cornish; and the 
Cornishman at home pronounces with far more familiarity the 
name of Johannesburg than that of London.” 


The influence of the Diamond Jubilee is observable even in 
such a magazine as the Sunday at Home, and is no doubt mainly 
responsible for “A Centenary Series of Fifty-four Portraits of 
Representative Missionaries of the Nineteenth Century,” which is 
given with biographical notes by the Rev. Richard Lovett. It 
cannot be said that these portraits have the photographic 
vividness of the sort that figure in the more modern magazines, 
but they are very interesting, and Mr, Lovett’s notes have the 
great merit of succinctness. Otherwise the April number of the 
Sunday at Home is but an average one, There is genuine pathos 
in Leslie Keith’s story of “Under one Roof,” but it is 
deficient in genuine “movement;” while the short stories are 
rather poor, although ‘“‘ The Green Bay Tree” illustrates very 
well the dangers that attend the amateur burglar. Of the 
miscellaneous articles the best are “The Dead Sea,” by Mr. 
Henry A. Harper, and “A Day on Vesuvius,” by Mr. A. R. 
‘Quinton ; but the subjects are familiar and treated in a rather 
conventional way. The “moral essays,” too, are decidedly 
laeking in intellectual grip, although in “On Conventionality ” 
Mrs. Lily Watson is ambitious enough to attempt the dialogue 
plan of inculcating opinions. 

Sunday Hours is notable among the magazines which are 
essentially and didactically religious, and at the same time in- 
tended for boys and girls, by the genuine beauty of its illustra- 
tions and by the brevity and variety of its miscellaneous articles. 
Both brevity and variety, indeed, are perhaps carried toofar. The 
May number is neither more nor less than a bewildering mass of 
snippets, from which, however, one or two, such as “The North 
London Collegiate School for Girls,” by C. E. Rowe, giving a 
sketch of that most deserving and enthusiastic teacher and 
schoolmistress, Miss Buss, and “A Relic of the Knights 
Templars,” by Mr. L. R. Badenoch, may be selected for com- 
mendation as being at once bright and instructive. 


In these days, when antiquarianism of a not too minute or 
recondite order has a vogue and a clientéle, the Genealogical 
Magazine, the immediate purpose of which is described in its 
second title, “A Journal of Fawily History, Heraldry, and 
Pedigrees,” and which is published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
ought to be able to make a place for itself. There is nothing 
very startling, it is true, in the present number. The most 
timely paper is Mr. J. L. Otter’s on William Bradford’s 
manuscript “ History of the Plymouth Plantation,” interest in 
which has been revived by the formal and graceful handing over 
of the precious relic to the custody of the United States 
authorities. Mr. Otter’s article is carefully descriptive, and 
interest in it is enhanced by the reproduction of Bradford’s 
neat handwriting. Mr, Otter is admittedly on dangerous ground 
in one part of his paper; as he himself says, “To suggest 
that the ship which conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers was not called 
the ‘Mayflower’ seems as wantonly sceptical as to suggest that 
not Shakespeare but Bacon wrote the plays.” But what is said 
on this point is a piece of clever argumentation. “The Sur- 
render of the Isle of Wight” is one of those useful historico- 
antiquarian papers for which Mr. J. H. Round has gained a 
reputation, and in “The Sobieski Stuarts” Mr. Henry Jenner 
veinvestigates a curious historical mystery or mixture of truth 
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and falsehood. Of the more purely genealogical papers th, 
notable are the first of two series on “ Shakespeare’s ‘Famil ti 

“ Nelson and his Enchantress.” Yo and 


Among the innumerable serial publications for Which th 
Diamond Jubilee is responsible one of the most interest 
valuable, and best illustrated is The Queen’s Empire, which is t, 
be issued in sixpenny monthly parts by Messrs. Cassel] and Co, 
and which is to be “a pictorial record in which the modes ¢ 
government, national institutions, forms of worship, methods of 
travel, sports, recreations, occupations, and home life of the in. 
habitants of the British Empire will be faithfully ang vivid 
portrayed by means of artistic reproductions of photographie 
views.” Each part deals with a special subject. Thus the first, 
which contains an introduction to the whole, written by Mr 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., deals with the “ Government of the 
Empire.” The executive acts of the great officers of State, from 
the Queen downwards, are reproduced, and the Legislative 
Assemblies of the Empire, from the House of Keys in the Tale of 
Man upwards, are represented in a really remarkable series of 
photographs, The letterpress accompanying and explaining the 
photographs deserves not a little commendation for its succinct. 
ness and brevity. Sometimes, however, an anecdote is introduced 
with some effect, as when in connection with the picture of the 
Government House, Melbourne, it is told how Lord Palmerston, 
on being consulted as to the kind of structure needed, sent for 
a book illustrating the country houses of England, and fixed on 
a picture of Osborne, saying, “That is the very thing we 
require.” He was wrong, for “it is generally admitted that 
Government House, Melbourne, is neither beautiful nor cop. 
venient.” 


The seventy-eighth number of Lean’s Royal Navy List, which is 
published quarterly by Messrs. Witherby and Co., High Holborn, 
and is described as being “supported by the Admiralty,” ig as 
large as any of its predecessors, and has special features which 
are worthy of notice. A large addition has been made to the 
“Battles of the Ships,” the late increase to the Navy having 
brought back the names of many famous ships to the Navy List. 
There is no doubt whatever as to the editorial zeal and general 
capacity of Colonel Lean, who has done his best, and with marked 
success, to make his work—now in the twentieth year of its 
existence—an exhaustive encyclopedia of the Navy. 


The “Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets,” edited by 
George Eyre-Todd (W. Hodge, Glasgow), is completed by the 
second volume of The Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. 
The volume contains specimens of some fifty writers, beginning 
with James Beattie (author of “The Minstrel’) and ending with 
Richard Gall, who if he had lived longer would have rather 
belonged to the nineteenth century. Robert Burns has, of course, 
the biggest share in the selection (a little more than a fifth of the 
whole). The best known names after him are Lady Anne 
Lindsay and Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—This is 
an agreeable edition. The type is good; the paper might have 
been less pervious, for the printing on the next page is not abso- 
lutely concealed; the binding is solid, but light. A brief 
biographical note gives the main facts of the poet’s life, and there 
is a striking portrait by way of frontispiece, admirably repro- 
duced by “Lemerciergravure” from a photograph by Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry. 


The Private Library. By A. L. Humphreys. (Strangeways 
and Sons.)—Mr. Humphreys, who gives an obiter dictum that 
Free Libraries are institutions “of doubtful good,” writes 
pleasantly and with all the ease of an expert about libraries in 
general and books in particular. “Book Values” (a knowledge 
which requires the devotion of a lifetime), “The Care of Books,” 
“The Catalogue,” “ Bookcases,” are among the subjects of which 
he treats. 


Politics in 1896. Edited by Frederick Whelen. (Grant 
Richards.)—The plan of this book happily enables us to dis- 
pense with criticism, for to criticise would be to write again 
the “leaders ” of last year’s Spectators. Dr. Traill, Mr. Massing: 
ham, and Mr, G. B. Shaw give “General Retrospects” from the 
Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist points of view; Mr. G. W. 
Steevens discourses on foreign affairs; Mr. H. W. Wilson on the 
Navy, and Captain F. V. Maude on the Army; Mr. Albert Shaw 
writes about the United States, and Mr. Robert Donald on London. 


Pictures of People. By Charles Dana Gibson. (John Lane.)— 
This is a fresh series of sketches in pen-and-ink by a well-known 
American hand. Besides pictures of society in America and 
England there are some studies in Parisian cafés-chantants. Mr. 
Gibson, however, is mot very successful in catching the 
physiognomy of Paris, and throughout the book one is more 
struck by the recurrence of models and by the fashion-plate 
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heir clothing, than by close or humorous observation. 
‘work is brilliant of its kind, but it is not clear what is 
ps 9 of so large a scale, since the result often is to give 
po modelled into a metallic vigour. Du Maurier was a great 
oe eatkial, Keene a humorous physiognomist and a great 
pe htaman. Mr. Gibson is neither, but rather a technically 
csoaplished person, like our own Mr. Bernard Partridge. 


The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and 
gstablished. By the late J. W. Burgon. Arranged, completed, 
d edited by Edward Miller. (G. Bell and Sons.)—We have no 
snsention of criticising this work. Such a task would be quite 
impossible within the limitations necessarily imposed on the 
notices given in these columns. We shall do no more than indi- 
zate the position taken up by Mr. Miller, as representing his own 
siews and those of Dean Burgon. This is best done by an 
example, and no example could be better than St. Mark xvi. 9-20. 
Mr. Miller marshals the evidence for and against, and reviews it 
at some length in pp. 298-307. As for the omission of the passage 
in the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, he alleges that the 
evidence of the MSS. shows that the scribe had the passage 
before him and deliberately omitted it. But this is not incon- 
sistent with Dean Alford’s theory that the passage is very early, 
put not contemporary with the rest of the Gospel. The adverse 
internal evidence he dismisses in about a dozen lines, with 
nothing but the general remark that this argument may be 
pushed too far. His own theory, or rather one of two alternative 
theories, is that St. Peter dictated the Gospel to the Evangelist, 
and was hurried off to trial and execution as soon as he had 
uttered the words épuBowvro ydp, and that St. Mark was unwilling 
to alter this fragmentary ending, but still felt it necessary to 
add a general conclusion. Readers who may wish to see the 
question discussed from the point of view adverse to the Burgon- 
Miller hypothesis are referred to the Church Quarterly Review for 
October, 1896. 

Musa Piscatriz. By John Buchan. (J. Lane.)\—Mr. Buchan 
puts together here some three-score pieces concerned, more or less, 
with fishing and fishermen. John Dennys heads the list; after 
him come Wotton, C. Cotton, Gay, and others, and conspicuous 
among the moderns, Thomas Tod Stoddart, Charles Kingsley, and 
Andrew Lang. We must honestly confess that to our mind the 
moderns have far the best of it, though there is too often the 
amari aliquid in them; they are not so simple; and the angling 
craft is only the occasion for some expression of the lacrymae 
rerum, This is not true, indeed, of Stoddart, but it is of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, who, to our taste, throws the literary fly in the 
deftest fashion. The editor himself follows close behind. His 
“Epilogue to Master Isaac Walton” is very modern, but it is 
very good. Here is the last stanza :— 

“ Why weary thee with idle praise, 
Thou wanderer in Elysian ways? 
Where skies are fresh and fields are green, 
And neither dust nor smoke is seen, 
Nor news-sheets, nor sub:cription-lists, 
Nor merchants, nor philanthropists, 
For there the waters fall and flow 
By fragrant banks and still below 
The great three-pounders rise and take, 
The ‘palmer,’ ‘alder,’ ‘dun,’ or ‘ drake,’ 
Now by that stream, if there vou be, 
I prithee keep a place for me.” 

Miustrated Bible Treasury. Edited by William Wright, D.D. 

{Nelson and Sons.) —Dr. Wright, with the help of a company of able 
contributors, among whom may be mentioned Sir Charles Wilson, 
Professors Sayce, Marcus Dods, G. Adam Smith, T. G. Bonney, 
and W. M. Ramsay, Lieut.-Colonel Conder, and Dr. E. Naville, 
has put together here a most comprehensive and useful volume. 
It givesus an introduction to the Old and New Testament generally, 
and to the separate books, a sketch of the ethnology and 
chronology of the Bible, and essays on Biblical geography and 
natural history. Then we have a concordance, a subject index, 
and an index of proper names. We cannot discuss the various 
questions which suggest themselves in relation to some, indeed 
most, of the essays. We see that Professor Willis Beecher, in 
treating the book of Daniel, maintains a guardedly conservative 
tone. The fact is that the position of a writer who has to con- 
tribute to a volume intended for popular use, but is bound to take 
account of the results of criticism and research, is not at all 
desirable. “It has been learned,” writes Professor Beecher, 
“that the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus was effected by 
diplomacy rather than by bloody battles.” But the account in 
Daniel gives a very different impression. Of special articles we 
may mention “The Travels of St. Paul,” by Major-General 
Wilson, “The Astronomy of the Bible,” by E. W. Maunder, and 
Canon Tristram’s essays on Bible zoology. 


History of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
Translated by Annie Hamilton. Vol. IV., Parts I. and II. (G. 
Bell and Sons.)\—Herr Gregorovius carries on in this volume, 
divided, for convenience’ sake, into two parts, the history of Rome 


prilliancy of t 





up to the end of the twelfth century. A period of about two 
hundred years is included in its scope; the first of these two 
centuries is noticeable for the contrast, greater, as the author 
remarks, than any to be found elsewhere in history, between the 
Papal power at its worst and at its best. Who could have 
imagined it possible that the dignity that had been degraded by 
the boy-Pope Benedict IX., should have risen to the grandeur 
which it bore under Gregory VII.? Yet between the abdication 
of Benedict, or rather his sale of St. Peter’s Chair to Gregory VLI., 
and the accession of Hildebrand, little more than a quarter of a 
century intervenes. The abuses of the time did not, as a matter 
of fact, shock the moral and religious sense of the age as much as 
one would have expected. King Canute paid a visit to Rome at 
a time (1027) when things, if not quite at their worst, were not 
far from it, Yet the sanctity of the place did not fail to impress 
him. The religio loci, as he says in his remarkable “ Letter to the 
English People,” made him resolve to rule thenceforward his 
people justly, and to atone for the sins of his youth by the judg- 
ment of his riper years. It was well for the world that it was so. 
Rome was corrupt, but Christendom could not do without it. But 
surely it is difficult to believe that the succession could have 
passed unimpaired through a profligate boy of twelve. What 
would Roman theologians have said if one of the prelates who con- 
secrated Parker had been such a creature as Benedict IX. ? 


Moorland Idylls. ByGrant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.)—We 
are always glad to meet Mr. Grant Allen on the moor or the 
meadow or in the wood. We do not admire him as a social 
reformer, but as an observer he is excellent. He has a keen eye 
and a ready power of illustration, comparison, and deduction. In 
this volume he tells us about the rabbit, to whose vagaries of 
appetite he is extraordinarily kind; about the adder, for whom 
he professes a liking; about quails, and we know not how many 
other kinds of creatures. He tells us, too, about plants as well as 
animals. It isan interesting pvint that he makes when he says 
that plants have a keener struggle for life than animals. We may 
mention the chapter on the ‘“‘Spotted Orchis,” and that on the 
underground development of trees under the title of “The Root 
of the Matter.” 


Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling. By Montagu 
Browne. (A. and C. Black.)—Mr. Montagu Browne includes in 
this handsome book chapters on the modelling of fish, flowering 
rushes, flowers, and all the accessories to the proper mounting of 
various animals and birds. His instructions on the preparation 
of casts and models for the lifelike and accurate stuffing of birds 
and animals seem to us very much wanted. The student will 
learn from them some exceedingly useful hints. Mr. Browne, of 
course, represents the modern and artistic school of taxidermy, to 
whom the methods and results of the ordinary taxidermist are 
simply grotesque. Many a young birdstuffer will wonder that he 
has never thought of some improvement to the old-fashioned 
method of skinning a bird, which begins by breaking the 
skin at the breast, which is the most difficult to preserve 
smooth and sound afterwards. At the same time, the 
greatly improved ideas that this volume inculcates require 
time and money in the way of mounting specimens with the 
natural accessories. A large house is wanted for an amateur 
taxidermist artistically inclined, though he could make good use 
of the room. One thing we must regret; it is that when an 
amateur becomes a scientific naturalist of this description he also 
becomes an absolutely ruthless person with regard to the 
creatures he kills. To get birds in their breeding plumage, &c., 
he perpetrates hideous, nay, disgusting, crimes. Indeed the 
collector is far more destructive to species than the much-decried 
sportsman, who after all pays attention to close times. This the 
collector never dreams of doing. Mr. Browne speaks very 
feelingly about sea-birds, and is cf course a humane man; but 
this study of taxidermy, of which he is such an admirable ex- 
ponent, is dreadfully wasteful, and this search after perfection 
means hecatombs of feathered victims. But it is an admirable 
book, and is most comprehensive, and is also handsomely printed 
and illustrated. 

Natural History of Australia. By F. G. Aflalo. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is a most readable and entertaining zoology of 
Australia. It is not in the least dry, and it contains the 
Australian fauna in proper classification, with a variety of notes 
and personal observations such as a sportsman would make on 
the species described. The isolation and peculiarities of the 
Australian fauna are well brought out, and some of the miscon- 
ceptions spread by popular writere are cleared up for the benefit of 
those whose only acquaintance has been with such inaccurate 
descriptions. We recommend Mr. Aflalo’s book to the young 
naturalist heartily, for it is just what he wants, well arranged 
and clearly written, and striking points in the fauna of that 
remarkable continent are accented and brought home to the 
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reader. It forms an admirable introduction to more elaborate, 
but of course more technical, works. 


A System of Medicine. By Many Writers. Edited by Thomas 
Clifford Allbutt. Vol. II. (Macmillan and Co.)—This second 
volume has been retarded in its appearance by the delay in issuing 
the Report of the Commission on Vaccination. Special interest, 
of course, attaches to the articles affected by this Report, and to 
their bearing upon it. In the article on small-pox (which in 
modern Greek by a curious euphemism is called edAoyia, the 
“blessing”’) by Dr, J. MacCombie, we find the following state- 
ments :—“ Black small-pox rarely occurs in vaccinated subjects 
under the age of puberty.” “I have not met with a case in any 
one who had a third of a square inch of well-foveated vaccination 
cicatrix, and who had been successfully revaccinated.” Black 
small-pox is invariably fatal. But the subject of vaccination is 
specially treated by Drs. T. Dyke Acland, Monkton Copeman, and 
Ernest Hart. It is to the last of these three that the task of showing 
the benefit of vaccination has been committed. In prevaccination 
days two-thirds of the children born in Europe were attacked by it, 
and one-twelfth died. In England the mortality was 3 in 1,000 
annually, and would amount, with our increased population, to 
80,000. Nor do the deaths tell all the story. Two-thirds of those 
that applied for relief at the Hospital of the Indigent Blind had 
lost their sight in this way. In India, where vaccination is 
defective, 90 per cent. of the blindness is due to this cause. In 
1870-71 the German Army of a million, which was well vaccinated, 
lost 459 by small-pox; the ill-vaccinated French, with, say. 
700,000, lost 23,400. But to come to the most receyt case, the 
Gloucester epidemic of 1896, here are striking figures :—706 
under ten were attacked; 26 had been vaccinated, and of these 
one died; of the 680 unvaccinated, 279—not far off one-half—died ; 
1,273 over ten were attacked. Of these 88 were unvaccinated (the 
agitation against the practice dated from 1886), and of these just 
two-fifths died; of the 1,185 vaccinated, just one-tenth,—i.ec., the 
mortality was four times greater in the unvaccinated. We quote 
these figures, but without any hope that they will convince 
Though thou bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his folly depart 
from him, 


Nagqada and Ballas. By W. M. Flinders Petrie and J. E. 
Quibell, B.A. (Bernard Quaritch.)—The excavating work of 
Professor Petrie and Mr. Quibell was carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes and on the west bank of the river. This 
volume contains an account, copiously illustrated, of explorations 
in the burial-grounds of these places. The most important dis- 
covery recorded is that of a race, hitherto unknown, which appears 
to have invaded Upper Egypt. ‘The period assigned to it is 
somewhere between the VIth and XIth Dynasties. We should 
like to give all the publicity that we can to a statement by Pro- 
fessor Petrie which goes to prove how little fit the Egyptians are 
to be left to themselves :—*“ As soon as we left, a native dealer— 
without any delays about permissions, or any tribute to the 
Government Museum—went to work with a gang of men, and 
continued for many weeks to turn over the outskirts of our work. 
Whatever we left behind was absolutely lost to all record. Such 
destruction goes on all over the country, the native Administration 
favouring the plunderers wherever they are accused by European 
officials; and it is only by pushing on the scientific excavations 
and record as quickly as may be that we can save such results as 
are here recorded from being hopelessly destroyed.” Of course 
these things are not of supreme importance ; but the favour that 
is shown to “ plunderers ” of antiquity would certainly be shown 
to plunderers of the peasantry if our restraining hand were with- 
drawn. Of course, if we were to leave Egypt, the French would 
step in next day, and might carry on our work. Whether they 
have a better title than ours is not a question for these columns, 
but that either we or they must be there is beyond all doubt. 
This absolutely unintended and non-political testimony goes a 
long way to prove it. 
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Praed (Mrs, Campbell), Nulma, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus! 6H 
Pratt (E. A.), Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign, cr 8vo ............ (Newnes) 5/0 
Rampini (C_), A History of sami. Bean Nairn, 8V0....00....++.+.(W. Blackwood) "6 
Ramsden (J.), The Bronté Homeland, cr 8V0 .........scs0eee (Roxburghe Pregg 36 
Raphael (F. ©.), Localisation of Faults in Electric Light Mains, 

DUD i shee dececsesserbesies (Electrician Printing Company) 5/0 
Read (M.), Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy...(Chatto & Windus Py 
Richardson (R.), George Morland’s Pictures, 8vo ., ++-+(E. Stock) 6/0 
Richmond (Mrs.), Sally: a Sydney Tale, cr 8vo...... onnenschein) 3/¢ 
Roberts (W.), Memorials of Christie’s, 2 vo's. imp. 8v: (Bell) 25/0 
Rooper (W.), Sweet Little Songs for Sweet Little ——— (Gritith & Farran) 
Russell (E. R.), and Another, Ibsen on his Merit:,cr 8vo (Chapman & Hali) 5/0 
Russell (T. O.), Beauties and Antiquities of Ireiand, cr 8vo............ (K. Panl) 76 
Kussell (W. C.), The Last Entry, cr 8V0..........004 pebatevecesse (Ohatto & Windus) 96 
Scherren (H.), Through @ Pocket Lens, 120 .....sscccceccrssssesereseeceesee RTS) 26 
Sergeant (A.), In Vallombrosa, cr 8vo ... (F. V. White) 36 
Shand (A. I.), The Lady Grange, cr 8V0..........0008 Rocomescsueabase (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Smith (Horace), Poems, OF BVO .....c.ceccocccrcorcccccsceeceeeessccoossesseces (Macmillan) 6 
Stafford (J.), Carlton Priors, Cr 8V0 ....cscscseccrrsseeeees .+++.(Ohatto & Windus) 6/0 
Steadman (M. R.) (“ M. R. 8.”), Optimus, and other Poems (Sonnenschein) 3¢ 


Stephens (T.), Contribution to Bibliography of Bank of England (H. Wilson) 106. 








Sturgis (J.), The Folly of Pen Harrington, cr 80 ...........sseeseeres (Constable) 6/0 
Thomas (E.), *‘ When Ye Come Together,” OF 8VO ........c.ceceeeseserees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Thompson (F.), New Poems, cr 8v0 ............ <b0epekcgnuh cameeasipysevuaser (Constable) 6/0 


Watt (W.A.), The Theory of Contract in its Social Light, 8vo (T. & T. Olark) 
Webster (A. G.), The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, 8vo (Macmillan) up 
Williams (Lady Watkin), Sybil Foster's Love Story, cr 8vo (Chapwan & Hall 
Wing (H. H.), Milk and its Products, 12mo (Macmillan 
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“| IBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE. 


SEASON 897. 

“LIBERTY” ORETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINXS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED, a IN — — 
Over 200 New Patterns, many pg a gd * 

4 7 . FOR 
PRINTED Both SIDES ALIKE, UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES, 
Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
DEBENHAM BROCADES. ; 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
GALLERIES ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| YD ge nese op HEADACHES, _ indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression 
are frequently cause! by some peculiarity of the 


ST RA | N E D b sesh vg — be overcome by the use 
“OUR EYES,” 


(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., 





Or consult, free of charge, 
MR. JOHN BROWNING 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, LUNDON. 


VISION, 





President of the British Optical Association, &¢.5 
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guBINAT —SOURCE DR. LLORACH. 


This Spanish Aperient Mineral Water 





owes its great superiority to its rich- 

BEST ness in Sulphate of Soda. German 
springs have often a drastic and irri- 

tating effect caused by the magnesium 

RU BI N AT salts of which they are largely com- 
posed. It is most valuable in cases of 
Gastric Fever, Intestinal Complaints, 
Gout, Gravel, &c., and especially in 
tropical climates and hot weather by its 


APERIENT. 


cooling and purifying effects. 





EGALLAIS & Co., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
ers cation to 
—~ 8. DENT and CO. 
él Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





SUN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 








| een COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGAN on THURSDAY, April 29th, 
The HALF TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 3lst. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Clift Scholar- 
ship in Arts, value Thirty Guineas, each tenable for three years, will be awarded 
on the result of the Examination to be held at the Oollege on June 24th and 25th, 

Names to be sent in to the Principal not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J, RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXGIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
€XHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days,—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN. 





G24SIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (limited 
_humber).—English, French, Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Music, Calis- 
thenics thoroughly taught under Certificated Governess. Liberal table; large 
rden, Special attention to physical and moral training; bracing air. Moderate 
ee8,—Address, ‘*C.,”” care of J, and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.0. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

3h, and 10th, Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

fr snsum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

‘or three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


IX HOLM &, DORK IN G. 


Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th, 











ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM S.W. 


Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Examination Results, last three years. 
London Matriculation se és io a ee 100 per cent, 
MOU UNM IER ak,) 3)" ote ea he ee A 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ... 96 5. » 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 

— ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Priucipal and Head- 

Sistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Oambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
»W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 


Finest climate in Eogland. 

Training for Colonial Life. 

Introductions to Colonial Life. 

Many Public School and University Men have 
Passed through the Oollege, 

And are settled in all parts of the World. 
Information from 

The Director at the College, 

Or from the London Secretary, 

6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


lien COLONIAL Seaside. Farms 1,600 acres. 


COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, 


SUFFOLK. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, in 
: association with the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road.—For 
Prospectus, Scholarships, &c., apply to the SECRETARY at the School, 30 
Hancel Street, Brunswick Square, W.O. 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“ VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 

COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Fall information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





T EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt! 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs paseed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Uxon. 


i ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Fxamination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
f ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





SHIPS (£80 to £20) OFFERED in JULY. They are open to Entrants 
on Classical or Modern Side or Army Classes. Also EXHIBITIONS to SONS 
of CLERGY. Distant Candidates can beexamined elsewhere than at the 
School.—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN, 





ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, 44, SLOANE SQUARE, S8.W.—Mr. T. 8S. MORTON, M.A. 
(late Classical scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES BOYS 
between the ages of 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations,— 
Prospectus and references on application. 


Asenee SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


ihe Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A., PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS, 

Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds, 








CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
kL GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, 8S.W.—SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN.—SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER (Secretary pro tem.) 





O LECTURE SOCIETIES 


Mr. R, WALLACE, M.P. (Edin.), is now making his Lecturing arrangements 
for the Season 1897-98. Subjects:—‘‘Cant,’’ ** House of Commons,” “ Mra, 
Grundy,” and “‘ Shams.”—Detuils on application, 9 Kdith Villas, London, W. 





prea ee a DESIRED by a LADY 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 





Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 





HE DIRECTORS of an ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING 
COMPANY REQUIRE the SERVICES of a PRACTICAL MAN as REPRE~ 
StNTATIVE to travel and act in the general capacity as SECRETARY to the 
COMPANY. Must be prepared to make an investment.—Fullest particulara 
will be given on application, in first instance, to SCHULTZ and COMINS, 


Chartered Accountants, 46 Oannon Street, H.C. 





HE DIRECTORS of an ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING 
COMPANY REQUIRE the SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN as LITERARY 
ADVISER to the BOARD. A Directorship could be arranged for a capable 
man and one prepared to invest. Fullest particulars would be supplied by the 
Company’s Chartered Accountants.—Apply, in writing in first instance, to Mr. 
WALTER HADDON, Hotel Cecil, London, W.C. 








lean, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &, Large gym- 
oasinm, tennis, swimming, riding, Prospectus on application, 





ANTED, to PURCHASE a SELECT SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, chiefly day scholars, in a healthy situation; seaside preferred. 
Apply, stating terms, to “ Y. B.,” Dunton House, Old Road East, Gravesend. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c,, for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PresipEnT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Ksq., F.R.S. 
Col Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1897. 





STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVK 
RESIDENT, FIVE NON“RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HEUD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sc.ences Tripor, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London, 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECKETARY, School House, Durham, 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces suuth, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas,—Mrs, JAMES MACDUNELL. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple EJphixstone, Lady 

Ounliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M, Judges.—Addresy, Mrs, BOX,.LL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W., conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, drill, SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS MAY 6th, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6ch for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £3')a year, Classical, 

Modern, Science, and Engineering sides, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight Scholar- 
ships, from £75 to £50 a year, and afew Burearies of £30, tenable for three 
ears in the may will be awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
ELD from JULY 6th to 10th. 
The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
- ee The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Students must be over 17 years 
of age. 
Names must be entered before June 7th.—For forms of entry and further 
particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th—For 
information apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care, Seaside; very healthy, Post town, Lewes, 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scho'’arship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th, 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
ee Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 





O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situatei close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kastbourne, 
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Literary, Confidentia!, Legal. 


t 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excelle.t Referencca 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOK 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL, 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL OF A STar. 


A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
oda $$ 
VOLUME IT. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY, 3, 


W. J. Courtuore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Po-try in the Universi 
‘f Oxford. Vol Il. THE RENAIS*ANCR AND THE REFORMATION. 
INFLUENCE OF THE COURT AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 8v0, 10s = 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY, 


A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION, 


By Professor J. P. Manarry, D.D., D.O.L. (Oxon.), Fell ba) 
College, Dublin, Extra Crown 8vo, 68. )» ow of Trinity 




















Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE LAW OF LIBEI, 


Peing Six Lectures delivered ia the Middle Temple Hall during Michaelmas 
Term, 1896. By W. BLaxe Opa@Ers, of the Middie Temple, M.A., LL.D,, Q0 





NEW BOOK BY B. BOSANQUET. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MORAL SELF. 8; 


B. Bosanguet. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes, 


THE FIRST PHILIPPIC AND THE 


OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES, With Introdaction and Critical ang 
Explanatory Notes, by Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., &c. Feap, 8vo, 5s, 


THE TROADES OF EURIPIDES. With 


Revised Text and Notes, by Ropert Y#LVERTON TyRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, &c. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. K. GREEN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
LEAVENWORTH CASK.” 


THAT AFFAIR NEXT DOOR. Crown 8¥0, 


cloth, 68. 

The Bookman,—‘' The hand of the authore:s of ‘The Leavenworth Case’ has 
not csi its cunning. It still weaves meshes and mazes that only itself can disen- 
tangle...... We never lost interest for a moment; we guessed and guessed, proai 
to be ever e0 little right, but nearly always proved wrong. Among detective 
stories it is quite in the first rank.” 


STEPHEN LESCOMBE, Bachelor of Arts. 


By Jutius H. Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. [Ready next week, 


THE BABE B.A.: being the Uneventful 


History of a Youog Gentleman at Cambridge University. By E. F. Bensos. 
Ivustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The British Review.—“* Humorous, pointed, and frequently brill'ant criticism 
of contemporary University life and contemporary University education, 





Uniform with “THE BABE B.A.” 


HARVARD STORIES: Sketches of the Unde- 


graduate. By W. K. Post. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. By Rosznr W. 


CuamBers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s. ; 

Daily Telegraph.—“ We cannot for the moment call to mind any latter-day 
coilection of short tales in which vivacious fancy and subtle wit are so happily com- 
bined with constructive dexterity and descriptive force......Kverybody sho 
read these delightful stories.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE RED REPUBLIC. 6s. 
A KING AND A FEW DUKES. 6s. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING 


THE MIDDLE AGES. A Study of the Conditions of the Production and 
D'stribution of Literature, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the er 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Grorar Haven PotTsan, M.A., Author 
“Authors and their Pablic in Ancient Times.” 2 vols. (sold separately) 
demy 8yo, cloth extra, 103. 6d, each, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C ; and NEW YORE. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 13th, 1897.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000,—Total, £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 13,003. 





DIREcTors, 


LES BARCLAY, Fsq. 
CORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICK OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Faq. 


CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 
8 GEORGE ROBINSON eq, FREDERICK GURCHW 
; THOMA , Esq, 4 ARD, Esq., and WILLIAM 
Joust Gauurat MANAGERS TT Ops.ERNEST JAMRS WILDE, RE, Ese 


WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Baq. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Req. 

FIDGEON, Esq. 
Esq, WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. = 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1896, 
T and to report that after making ample provision for all bad and doubtfal 
debts, and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including 
£53,096 48. 1d. brought forward, amount to £657,007 19s, 01. 


In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 6 per 
cent, will be paid, free of Income Tax, in Jnly next (making 19 per cent. for the 
year), after payment of which, andthe transfer of £30,000 to credit of Bank 
Premises Amount, there will remain a balance of £57,007 19s. 0d. to be carried to 


the profits of 1897. 





BALANCE-SHERT, 


| The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 

| JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Erq., 

| GEORGE HANBURY FIKLD, Ksq,, 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBKERLY, iieq., 

all of whom, being eligible, offer th lves for re-elect . 
| The Directors report that Branches of the Bank have been opened at Brighton 
| and at High Street, Kensington, both of which will be advantageous to the Bank 
| and usefal to its customers. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders ara required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messra. 
W. B. Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for ra-s!ection. 


DecemBER 81st, 1896. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Carita :— : £ e.d. | CasH:— £ ad. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10a, paid ooo oe . _ $20,000 6 0 At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branchos 5,749,451 2 & 
215,000 » £60 , “£12 ‘a som em sve RO OG »» Calland Short Notice... 0.00 se ace es 4,023,955 5 C 
3,000,000 0 0 9,773,406 7 5 


INVESTMENTS :— £ a. d. 
Poymer p . English Government Securities ... 8,097,034 16 Lo 
ae Indian and Colonial Government, Rail- 
‘e 
551,771 10 5 | way Debenture, and other Securities ... 8,290,213 10 3 
| Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills, 
per Contra - . ose ae eee oe te 


Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. i pas “a oe aes 
Banking Premises in Londoa and Country... ove ove 


FSPRVE FUND... ove wee ae ae ave oo eco 
paren due by Bank on Deposits, &e. ... se 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Biils 

on Account of Customers ... “ ae +“ 


peorit anp Loss Account :— : 
Balavce of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £53,996 4s. 1d. brought from 
year 1895 0. ee tee oe +» £667,007 19 0 
jess Dividend and Bonus for half- 
year ending June 30th (9 per 
cent.) aoe ike <a --- £270,000 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Decem- 
ber 3ist (10 per cent.) «- 800,000 0 0 


570,000 0 9 
30,000 0 0 


one oe 16,387,248 7 1 
hSL77010 & 
25,195,053 8 
499,345 13 


an 


Transferred to Bank Premises 


Account .. ons ove 
600,000 0 0 





67,007 19 0 
£52,406,825 7 2' 











£52,406,825 7 2 
RICHARD B. WADE, T. G. ROBINSON, ’ 
D. MACDONALD, Directors. F, CHOURCHWARD, > Joint General Managers. 
ROBT, WIGRAM, W. FIDGEON, ‘ 

We heg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance 
Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them inorder, We have also examined the Balance Seat in detail 
with the books at the Head Office and with the certitied returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is property drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, R Andit 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, 5 42@#tors. 

At the Annnal Meeting the above Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr, Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. Wm. Barclay Peat were 
re-elected Auditors for the current year. The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and the other 
Uticers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to tha Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Oorrespondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their accounts throayh any of the Branshes trae of chargs, 

Current Accouvts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised 
by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. ee i 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the 
col'ection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers, 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. . 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on Application at the Head Office, and at any of the 
Bank's Branches, By order of the Directors, 

May 13th, 1897, T. G. ROBINSON, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, Joint General Managers, 


'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (f ; 

weekly 7 ot books at the leon N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can | of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Osrriage. 


be obtai inti i ' ; 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
or Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John TT 
Baker.” now offered at 


* GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DaAMRELL 
anD UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Messrs, Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.4.; Tue Susscrrerion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaLi@Nanr’s LiBRary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Harotp A. Witson Company, 











Terms of Subscription, 


Bra 
tnclading postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. —_—_—oO 
—m £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2) MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Taclading postage to any of the Australasian 
golonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
RAPS RRR er RRR aioe ERAS Fo 110 6 re O15 S.iuewd 7 8 
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The Fifty=fourth Hnnual Report of the 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





RICHARD A. 


McCURDY, 


PRESIDENT. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 





Heap OFfFIceE FOR THE UniTeD KincboM—17 anp 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, Ec 





BANKERS. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
BANK OF IRELAND. 


Soxicrrors. 
FRESHFIELDS ann WILLIAMS. 
Curr Mepicat Rererzre—T. COLCOTT FOX, MB, PRep 
Britisu SecRETARY—T. CRAWFORD, ny 
GENERAL Manacer—D. C. HALDEMAN, 





Tnx Report for the year ending December 31st, 1896, shows the progress of the Company to be well maintained in every department, 


FUNDS. 

The Assets of the Company at December 3lst, 1896, were £47,990,454, being an 
increase during the year of £3,051,451. It will be noticed inthe Revenue Account 
that a deduction has been made from the amount of funds at the beginning of 
the year in order to accord with the standard of the New York State Depart- 
ment. This involves the exclusion from the list of assets of certain items, such 
as Agents’ balances, which are unquestionably valaable assets. 

The Funds are most carefully invested in Mortgages, Government Bonds, 
Railway, and other high-class securities, as shown by the returns tothe Board 
of Trade. Details of the Investments may be seen at the London Office of the 


Company. 
alts PREMIUM INCOME. 

The Premiums on Policies, excluding Annuities, amounted in 1896 to 
£7,857,590, being an increase of £352,212 over the previous year. In addition to 
the amount received for Premiums on Life Insurance, the Company has 
received £430,749 as consideration for Annuities. 


NEW BUSINESS AND INSURANCES IN FORCE, 

During the year 52,034 new Policies, insuring £26,448,008, were issued and paid 
for. Policies issued but not paid for in the year are entirely excluded from the 
accounts. The Policies in force at the end of the year were 326,775, insuring 
£158,486,840, this being £3,998,368 in excess of the previous year. 


CLAIMS. 

The Claims incurred under Policies amounted for death losses to £2,621,373, 
and for matured endowments to £507,728. The total payments for Claims thus 
amounted to £3,129,101, an average of about £10,000 a day paid to policy-holders 
or their representatives. 

The average return to policy-holders in Death Claims for each £1 paid in 
premiums was £2 8s. 8d. 

SURPLUS. 


It is the practice of the Company to make an annual valuation of its total 
liabilities, and the surplus now stands at £6,105,444, being an increase in the year 


of half-a-million sterling. 
BRITISH BRANCH. 

With the close of the year 1896 the Company had been carrying on business in 
the United Kingdom for ten complete years. During that time the British 
Branch has made rapid progress. In 1896 the premiums received in cash in the 
United Kingdom alone amounted to £331,189. The magnitude of the premium 
income testifies to the cordial reception the Company has received in Great 
Britain. One specially satisfactory feature is the large proportion of the 
policies which are kept in force from year to year. The present experience is 
that 95 per cent. of the premiam income of one year is renewed in the next. 


BONUS RESULTS, 

In the year 1£96, the bonuses upon Distribution Policies that had been in force 
for ten years were declared for the first time, and the results fully justified the 
action of the Company taken ten years previously in allowing the bonuses to 
accumulate, 20 producing exceptionally good results at the maturity of the 
Distribution Period, See pp. 17 and 18 of the Company’s Prospectus, 

The following are examples of policies of various kinds, including actual results 
of the first Ten-year Distribution Policies issued at the London Office :— 


TEN-YEAR DISTRIBUTION. 
The advantages of this Policy may be seen from the results under Policy 


No. 297,128, taken out in 1887, at the London Office :— 
The Amount of the Policy was ... eee vee oe = ones «£1,000 0 


0 
The reversionary bonus in ten years was ose eco ath 26216 8 
An average bonus per cent. perannumof ... ove ose 212 7 
The total premiums paid were ... on oie ae eee 452 18 
The Policy might have been surrendered for... ae ove 412 18 0 
A cash return for each £100 paid in premiums of ... on 91 6 8 
Or an annual cost of insurance protection per £10) of G ... 0 710 


GUARANTEED PROGRESSIVE BONUS. 

The advantages of the Guaranteed Progressive Bonus, as described on page 22 
of the Company’s Prospectus, cannot be better illustrated than by citing Policy 
No. 313,740, which became a claim after eight premiums had been paid, and 
before the completion of the distribution period. The Company paid the face 
value of the policy, £1,000, and returned in addition all the premiums paid, 
#480 13s. 4d., together amounting to £1,480 13s. 4d. 

Under Policy No. 304,872, for £1,000, carrying the Progressive Bonus feature, 
the insured survived the distribution period, and enjoyed, among the various 
options set out in the policy, the following :— 


Reversionary bonus of - eee seis eve . £23916 8 
Being an average bonus per cent. per annum of isn $60 280 
The total premiums paid were... aha eas eee -. 29016 8 
And the Policy then had a cash surrender value of ... o «606 4 


The annua) cost of insurance protection per £100 being 1 
The cash value of the bonuses alone being no less than 30 per cent. of the 
preminme paid, 


CHEAP LIFE INSURANCE. 

Had the need for insurance in the above cases passed away the policies could 
have been surrendered as there shown, and would have proved good examples of 
cheap life insurance. But the need for insurance not having passed away, the 
owners retained their policies and the bonuses were applied to increase the sams 


insared. 
OLD POLICIES. 

Very striking results were obtained under Whole Life Policies with annnal 
bonuses that became claims in 1896, on which the premiums had been Paidin fal) 
for over half-a-century, and the bonuses allowed to accumulate, Under Policy 
No. 313, issned in 1848 ;— 

The original sum assured was ... coe coe eee oe we $110 
The bonuses added were ... ove ooo eee eee eve we = - B31 


Making the total Claim .., ooo eos ooo we = $8,411 
Under Policy No, 481, issued in 1844:— 


The original sum assured was ... ooo eee eee eee oo $5,000 
The bonuses added were ... oo oe ove ose cco oes A 
Making the total Claim .., see ae coo ove $15,773 

Under Policy, issued in 1844 :— 
The original sum assured was ... oe eee eee oes vee $2,008 
The bonuses added were ... one ove eee aan ont a! 


Making the total Claim .., ose wae eco soe — $6,798 


In all three cases the claim paid was more than three times the amount of thesm 
originally insured. Not only were the entire premiums returned, but an amoant 
nearly equal to twice the face value of the Policy was paid in addition, 


These two classes illustrate the benefits obtained from the Oompany's 
Policies, after 10 years and over 50 years. The results in 20 years may be seen 
from the following comparison of the investment of £100 per annum in Consol 
and in this Company respectively. The results are those of a policy that recently 
— introducing guaranteed conditions, brought out since this policy wa 
issued :— 

Investment Investment Difference 





in in in favour 
Mutual Life. Consols, of Mutual, 
Tf death oceurs within 20 years. £ £ £ 
Annual Investment ... ih ove 100 100 ~ 
Amount at death in the Ist year... 1,974 100 1,874 
pi = ae ares 2/097 526 1,571 
” ” ” 10th 45 2,249 1,120 ’ 
e ia ac WER gs cos: SIMU 1,793 
ae in o» 20th 4, .. 2,554 2,554 - 
On surviving 20 years, 
Cash available... sei. cau. (Oke cane 2,554 602 
Rate of Interest yielded ... a 4% 24% 4% 
Annual Income for Life... ase 126 63 6 
Cash at Death ... ob A 3,156 2,554 602 


These results illustrate the benefits secured under the Company’s Policies st 
all periods of policy duration. 


IMPROVED FAMILY SETTLEMENT POLICIES. 

To meet the difficulty experienced in securely investing the sums received from 
Policies, the Company has introduced various methods, under which a definite 
income is guaranteed, thus securing that the insurance shall fulfil the object for 
which it was taken. Among these are :— 

FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURE, 
CONTINUOUS INSTALMENT, 
INOOME LIFE, 


AND 
LIFE OPTION ENDOWMENT. 


Every information about these will be found in the Company’s Prospectes, @& 
may be had on application to any of the Company’s Representatives. 


CONCESSIONS. 
The Company being purely Mutual, and the interests of the policy-holdent 
alone having to be considered, it is able to introduce any liberal concessions that 
its wide experience shows to be possible. 
The latest instance of this is the abolition of the extra premium uoaally 
charged for the insurance of female lives and the issue of Policies on the lives 
women upon precisely the same terms as on men’s lives, 
Full particulars of the Policies issued by the Company may be obtained 
application at any of the Branches, or to 


D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
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NOW READY. PART I. OF 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS: 


A SERIES OF LITHOGRAPHED DRAWINGS. 
By WILL ROTHENSTEIN. 
CONTAINING PORTRAITS OF 


Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


The Series will also include Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. William Archer, 
T _~ Walter Crane, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. A. W. Pinero, 
Mr, John Sargent, R A., Mr. William Watson, Mr. J. McNeil 
Whistler, Lady Jeune, the Marchioness of Granby, Miss Ellen 
y nd others. 
aan al 2s. 6d. net. 


There will be Twelve Parts in all. 


LIMBO: and other Essays. By Vernon 


Les, Author of “ Althea,” “ Euphorion,” “ Renaissance 
Studies,” &c. With Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 
“ Vernon Lee affords a dainty feast to her readers in the 
charming little volume.”—Times. 


“ An ideal holiday companion for those who know how to 
value the graces of literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“OLD MAN’S” MARRIAGE: a 


Novel, by G. B. Buran, Author of “Tomalyn’s Quest,” 
“The Judge of the Four Corners,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ An interesting, even an exciting, story.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“Tt would be difficult to speak too highly of the delicate 
pathos and humour of this beautiful sketch of a choice 
triendship in humble life.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“The book should prove as welcome as a breath of fresh 

air to the weary readers of realistic fiction.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








SECOND EDITION. 


CAKES AND ALE. By Epwarp 


Spencer (“Nathaniel Gubbins”). With Cover designed by 
Phil May. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


“Altogether this is a pleasant book, packed with good 
hints for dainty dishes and various compound drinks.” 
—Speaker, 


INCOURT AND KAMPONG: 


Tales and Sketches of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula. 
By Huen Currorp, British Resident at Pahang. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The chapters dealing with ‘The East Coast’ and 
‘Among the Fisher Folk’ have rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed as word pictures.”—Saturday Review. 


“These tales Mr. Clifford tells with a force and life- 
likeness such as is only to be equalled in the stories of 
Rudyard Kipling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


READY ON MONDAY, MAY 17th. 
MR. LEONARD MERRICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONE MAN’S VIEW: 8 Novel. By 


Lronarp Merrick, Author of “Violet Moses,” “The Man 
who was Good,” “ Cynthia: a Daughter of the Philistines,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL.” 


LITTLE STORIES ABOUT 


WOMEN, By Gzorce Fremina, Author of “A Nile 
Novel,” “ Mirage,” “ For Plain Women Only,” &. 33. 6d. 


AND 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SYLVAN SERIES: 


Tales told of Milton Folk. By R. Murray Gricurist, Author 
of “The Stone Dragon, and other Stories,” &c. 2s. 6d. 


————— 
vir.GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST|SERVICE & PATON’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BRONTES: 
FACT AND FICTION. 


By A. M. MacKAY, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
Part I.—FRESH LIGHT ON BRONTE BIOGRAPHY. 


THE BRONTE FAMILY GROUP.—THE RELIGIVUUS 
phi Rigg THE NOVELISTS.—CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S 


Part IIl.—A CROP OF BRONTE MYTHS. 


THE ALLEGED ORIGINALS OF ‘“ WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS.” —THE IRISH UNCLES AND AUNTS OF 
THE NOVELISTS. — THE REVIEWER AND THE 
AVENGER.—THE ASSERTED IRISH ORIGIN OF THE 
BRONTE NOVELS.— PRUNTY v. BRONtE.—“ THE 
BRONTES IN IRELAND” AND THE ORITICS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 
MONCURE D. CONWAY, L.H.D. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, antique deckle-edged paper. 
Printed by T. and A Constable, of Edinburgh. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 
Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


“The publishers provide in this first volume what neither Britain nor America 
has yet produced, an adequate edition of the great writer’s works.”’—Glasgow 
Herald, 

A lovely edition.”—British Weekly. 


SERVICE and PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


“ROSE OF 


DUTCHERS 
COOLLY.” 


By 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ We wish the book the success it 


deserves.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


NEVILLE BEEMAN, Limited, 





9 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.C. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO., LTD. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


WITH LATEST PORTRAIT. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth plain, 4s. 6d. Watered silk, gilt edges, 5s. 


“A high purpose can be discerned in all that he has written...... This volume of selections made by 
the writer himself and including all, or nearly all, the pieces that _are generally conceded to show him at 
his best, will probably make him known to many more readers.”—Times, 

“ The selection is a choice representation. We pity the man, to say nothing of the woman, who could 
read ‘ Trafalgar Square’ or ‘The Organ Boy ’ without a deep thrill of responsive emotion.” —Leeds Mercury. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 











Just published, 400 pp. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Originally Compiled by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, WITH NEW CHAPTERS, AND EXTENDED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By W. HALL GRIFFIN, B.A., 


Professor of English Language and Literature at Queen’s College, London, 


“For truth of criticism it is about the best book of the kind.”—Westminster Review. 
“ An excellent handbook of English literature.”—Athenzum. 





London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PrrsipEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bea oe Derutr-Cuarrman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actvuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 

SecreTary—G, H. HODGSON, Eaq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. | Annual Income, £407,972. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mIssion paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LaRGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May Slst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5,.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE. SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE aynp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH BIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 











A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, ste arent trace 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe 
RE, Peon, 


Pure BORDEAUX 

light Dinner Wine. T - —— 

of this wine will be found equal to Ms, 
wine usually sold at much Tighes & 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old j 
bottle. On comparison it "will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver d 
Paid to any Railway Station, include pe 
An who tna thee he ae 
who know these Wines tell us ¢! i 
sold in Great Britain to equal Pre a Clare 
General Price List Free by P 1: 


12s, 9s, 69, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTs, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kings 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING 
SHOOTING, &.) = 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (o, 
ESTABLISHED 1849, : 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,009 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 











IRKBECK BANKX, 
ESTABLISHED 1651, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partic. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjec to powerfal 
bydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of cil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies tle 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASs0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0,, 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should bs sent,—Bankers, 


1} 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mal 





Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


East, 8.W. 


— 





SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


NO. 564, just published, contains a collection of books in 
Classical Literature, including numerous early and recent 
English Translations, and works on Classical Antiquities. 
Post-free from 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; or 37 PIOCADILLY, W.: LONDON. 


SWAN 


LONDON. 


THE 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES— 

10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pel. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEarsipr, E.C.. 954 ReGent STREET, W., 21 KensinaTon HGH STREET, 
3 EXCHANGE STRERT, MANCHESTER. 


¥. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Ep1rToR, 
to the PusisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


but 





yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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TION, price Is. 
SECE: her Hopes and Troubles. 


LAR, Author of ‘‘In Oban 

BY oN g ey ot Able exposition of 

Tow, ation.” N. British Daily Mail.—" Excellent 
eount of Greece.” 

ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley and London, 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J, $f. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown $vo, cloth, 5s. 


“jn amusing book, which is certain to find a 
gelcome.”—Standard. 
“A very interesting sories.”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker, 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





ACOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 
(AT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 


I. 8ST LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.’’ 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.’ 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.”” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,’”* 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ovrsipz Pacx, TWELVE GuInEas, 
Page. 
Half-Page saaieesinee 
Quarter-Page..... 
Narrow Column ... 
Half-Column......... 








ComPanizEs, 
Outside Page 
WINN PAGO’ sissiscccvexssecasveieniene 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
138. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


£1414 0 
1212 0 





ai 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MR. HORNUNG’S NEW NOVEL 
NOTICE. 


MY LORD DUKE, “le New 
Novel by E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of “A Bride from the 
Bush,” “The Rogues March,” 
“Tiny Luttrell,” &c., will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. on Monday next, 





price 6s. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


ILL-GOTTEN GOLD: 


The Story of a Great Wrong and a Great Revenge. 
By W. G. TARBET. 


‘‘*T1]-Gotten Gold,’” says the Scotsman, ‘‘is a story of stirring 
interest......A series of exciting events lead to a powerful and 
highly-dramatic ending.” 





MR. WALKEY’S NEW ROMANCE. 


READY NEXT WEEK, price 5s. 


“ROGUES OF THE 
FIERY CROSS.” 


By 8. WALKEY, 
Author of “In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure,” &c. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 





— 


NOW READY. PARTS I. and IL, price 1s. each, of 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1897. 


To be published in 5 Parts, 1s. each, or in One Volume, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘‘The publishers rightly claim that ‘Royal Academy Pictures, 
1897, forms the most perfect representation of the Academy ever 
placed within the reach of the public. Not only is the best work 
on exhibition represented, but the scale of reproduction is unique.” — 
Westminster Gazette, May 4th, 1897. 








#OLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878, 


CASSELL and CO. (Limited), London; and all Booksellers. 
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A, D. INNES & €0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BY GENERAL SIR CHARLES GOUGH, V.C., G.O.B., and 
ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. i 
THE SIKHS AND THE SIKHS WAR. With 13 Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

** An exceedingly well-written book......a valuable contribution to the military 

history of the Empire......throughout most entertaining and instructive.” 
—Morning Post. 
BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, V.C. 


THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, covering the 
whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its Causes and Course, till the final Sup- 
ression. With numerous Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
**Phe gallant author has marshalled and drilled his fac’s with masterly pre- 
sision, and presents a wonderfully lucid survey of the Mutiny...... From first to 
last ‘The Sepoy Revolt’ is a valuable and conscientious history.” 





—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘ BY C. R. B. BARRETT. 
Dedicated, by permission, to General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G. 
BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN ENGLAND. Wit 
an Introduction by H. D. TrarLu, and profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
Super roval 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 18s, 
“« Excellently done...,.. The illustrations.... .add a charm toa particularly hand- 


some book,”— World, 
BY J. 8. RISLEY, M.A., B.C.L. : i 
THE LAW OF WAR: a Study of the Legal Obligations 
and Conditions applying to Belligerents or Neutrals in Timesof War. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 
“The book......is admirably done, It avoids technicalities and......is admirably 
sited to serve as a guide and first introduction to a most instructive —— 
—Scotsman, 


BY G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Frangaise). 
CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS, Translated by A.D. Jonzs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
“This most fascinating study of Cicero and his times.”—Scotsman. 
THE COMPLETE CYCLIST: being Volume II. of the 
Isthmian Library. By A. OC. Pemserton, Mrs. Harcourt WILLIAMSON, 
Cc. P. Sister, and Gitpert Fioyp, LKdited by B, FLETCHER ROBINSON, 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by J. F. 
Sullivan, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“It is a book of charmingly varied interest, and it will please all cyclists with- 
vat distinction.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY J. C. SNAITH, Author of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” 
fIERCEHEART THE SOLDIER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Snaith has given us a romance that for terse pregnant phrasing, ex- 
septional character and recurring and vivid depiction of dramatic situation is the 
oest thing of its kind we remember to have seen for a long time,”’—Observer. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Assuredly he has never written amything more fresh, more simple, more 
alluring, or more artistically perfect.”—Daily Mail, 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
LYING PROPHETS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ An excellent novel...... Not unworthy of a place with George Eliot’s ‘Adam 
Bede’ and ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ ""—Pall Mali Gazette, 


London: A. D. INNES and CO.,31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


TWO NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
PY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,” &e. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 














By MISS PERCEVAL. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 
A Story Unfounded on Fact. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





ee 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & C08 Ljgy 


8vo, 15s. 


THE BIBLE: 


Its Meaning and Supremacy, 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.BS., 
Dean of Canterbury, 
“This book will rank among the most important and inf 
kind that have issued from the press during recent years, Teds eras ot 
fal vindication of the truths of Scripture, their majesty, and their h 
with the lofty conceptions of human s ciety; but it is, at the g 


equally powerful blow at dogmas which are no part of the Christi : 
in nowise essential to its integrity.”—Scotsman, istian faith, OF are 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM: 


Or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers, 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK, 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY, 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.O.L., Ford’s Lecturer, 1996, 


With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 183, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS WAKLEY. 


Founder and First Editor of the Lancet, Member of Parliament fo 
Finsbury, and Coroner for West Middlesex, 


By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.B. Cantab, 





8vo, 18s, 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A' Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1896 


Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1395 can still 
be had, 18s. each. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES: 
Vol. V., 8vo, 14s., just published, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO: 
A Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena. 


By ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, D.O.L., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin; and 
LOUIS CLAUDE PURSER, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 


*,* Vol. I., 12s.; Vol. II., 12s.; Vol. III., 12s.; Vol. IV., 158 





Crown 8vo, 63. 
SKETCHES IN LAVENDER; 
Blue and Green. 

A Collection of Short Stories. 

By JEROME K. JEROME, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c..—no matter what the subject, Pleast 

State Wants, Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER'S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Leah 
or Exchanged, 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READIN 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Looks 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAR 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








peraereaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 4 se on ose, = £25,000,000 
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conan Doyle’s New Novel. 


wady this day.— With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 
. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOK OF “ THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
With a Preface, entitled “ON THE EBB TIDE,” crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories. 


LMR.SANDFORD. 2. THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL. By Mrs, Ouirwant. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
NOW READY.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE LADY GRANGE. By Atexanpzr 


fynes SHAND, Author of “Kilcarra; a Novel,” “Half a Century; or, 
Changes in Men and Manners.” 


On Tuesday next.—With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, QUEEN OF 


sPaIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1501. By M. Lz Baron pe 
Nervo. Translated from the Original French by Lieut,-Colonel Temrie- 
West (Retired). 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. By tie late 


Joux Appincton Symonps. Large crown &vo, 7s. 6d. [Newt week. 
** This is Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE RE- 
YAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. The remain- 
ing yolumes will be published at intervals. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the 
Puritans, with Literature, and with the Humoursof Life, now for the first time 
collected and arranged. By J. S81. Lok Srracury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Undeniably clever, well-informed, brightly written, and in many ways 
interesting,” —Times. 





london: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY: with Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ABEL Cuapman, Author 
of “Wild Spain,” &. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW,.—“ The great charm of this book lies less in the records 
of great slaughter of elk and reindeer, or of blanks and triumphs of casting and 
barling, than in that absorbing love of nature and her smallest children which, 
characteristic of all Mr. Chapman’s previous works, pervades every page of the 
one now before us, A word must be said in praise of the admirable drawings,” 


PROF, KARL PEARSONS NEW WORK. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 


Studies in Evolution. By Karn Pearson, F.R.S., Author of “The Ethic 
of Free Thought,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy Svo, with Illustrations, 25s. net. 
Contents of Vol. I.—The Chances of Death—The Scientific Aspect of Monte 
Carlo Roulette—Reproductive Selection—Socialism and Natural Selection— 
= ities and Science—Reaction—Woman and Labour—Variation in Man and 
oman, 
Contents of Vol. II.—Woman as Witch—Ashiepattle; or, Hans seeks his Luck 
~Kindred Group Marriage—The German Passion Play—Index. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HEKBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a 


CosoPoti E. Illustrated by 6 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illus- 
trations by P. Chenevix Trench. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Alsoa 
limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s. net. 
y VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
. 1 THE LIFE OF A FOX and THE DIARY OF 
A HUNTSMAN, By Tuomas Smits. 
Vol II, COL. THORNTON’S SPORTING TOUR IN 
’ THE NORTH. 
a ERPOOL POST.—‘*As to the ‘get up’ of the third volume to Mr. 
arualdts really beautiful ‘Sportsman’s Lib’ .’ we can only repeat what we 
oa on the appearance of the first of the set, that the series eonsists of the most 
rming and tasteful volames at present being issued by the English Press, and 


cileetors of handsome books should find them not only an ornament to their 
elves, but also a sound investment.” 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir 


Brornr MaxweELt, Bart., M.P., Editor of “‘ The Sportsman’s Library,” &c, 
ith Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN 


DANTE’S “DIVINA COMMEDIA.” By L. Oscar Kuuns, Professor in 
ésleyan University, U.S.A. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


eT, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS.,; MR. M URRAY’S LIS a 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY OF A GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE: 


An Account of the Origin and Administration of the 
** Beds and Bucks” and ‘*‘ Thorney” Estates, 


By the DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


Contents, 


History and Origin of Thorney. An Experiment Station: 1. Agricul- 


Financial Results. tural; 2. Horticultural ; 3. Educa- 
The Bedford Principle of Estate tional. 


Charities, [ Management, Farms in Hand and the Laying Down 
Rent Remissions and RKevaluations, of Land to Grass, 

Allotments and Small Holdings, Detailed Account of the Beds and Bucks 
Allotments and Parish Councils, and Thorney Estates. 





NOW READY, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. 


By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 
Author of “Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” &., 
With a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Contents:—Recognition of Musical Elements,—The Content and Kinds of 


Music.—The Modern Orchestra,—At an Orchestral Concert.—At a Pianoforte 
Recital.—At the Opera,—Choirs and Choral Music,—Musician, Oritic, and Public. 


NOW READY, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK, from 


London through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the New Forest, 
and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom, 
, Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book, 

4 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s, 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


Two Essays in Biography. 


By DAVID G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &c, 


** Written with spirit and in a fascinating manner; it will appeal alike to the 
student of history and the general reader...... Romance is outdone by the tale of 
the great Macedonians.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“The book is written in so spirited a manner that it would not fail to please 
an indifferent reader, while for a student of the most interesting chapter in the 
history of ancient Greece it has more points of profit and charm than a single 
reading could discover,”’—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN 


JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol Oollege, Oxford. By EvetyN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., and the Rev, Lewis CaMPBELL, M.A,, LL.D, With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 
“ A most agreeable impression of his own personal character is left upon us by 
this biography, one to make those who read it realise what a privilege it was to 
be intimate with him, and to account for the almost religious respect with 
which he was regarded by successive generations of Balliol men,””—Standard, 





With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED LAWS OF NATURE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with special reference 
to Gravitation. 


BY IGNATIUS SINGER AND LEWIS H. BERENS. 


This is an entirely new and original work, the result of long study and inde- 
pendent experiment and research, By a close examination of the conditions 
under which various phenomena are manifested, an attempt has been made to 
throw light on the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations are due. 





EARLY NEXT WEEK. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, 


Princess of Great Britain. Letters to her Majesty the Queen, With a 
Memoir by H.R.H. Princess Curistian. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. Containing the Last Letter written by Princess Alice. 


NEW WORK BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and 


Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right 

Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Contents :—The Dawn of Creation and Worship.—Proem to Genesis.—Robert 
Elsmere: the Battle of Belief.—Ingersoll on Christianity. —The Elizabethan 
Settlement.—Queen Elizabeth and the Church of England.—The Church under 
Henry.—Professor Huxley and the Swine Miracle.—The Place of Heresy and 
Schism.—True and False Conceptions of the Atonement.—The Lord’s Day.— 
General Introduction to Sheppard’s Bible.—Soliloquium and Postscript on the 
Pope and Anglican Orders, 





New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & 


JUBILEE VOLUME OF 
“4 HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 


TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


(Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION 
of the first Four Volumes.) 


A HISTORY OF 
OUR OWN TIMES 


FROM 1880 TO 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


BY 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 


The First and Second Volumes of “A 
History of Our Own Times ” appeared in 
1878, and were received with undoubted 
public welcome. It had occurred to the 
author that one of the most difficult 
tasks for a young student jast then was 
to get hold of the history of our own 
times. If anybody wanted to learn 
something of the facts concerning the 
reign of Elizabeth, or the reign of Anne, 
or the reign of George the Third, or the 
years of the Great Reform Bill, there were 
standard books on every subject which 
could be got at in every public library, 
and which indeed stood on the shelves 
of most men’s private libraries; but, to 
make oneself acquainted with what had 
happened in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
there were only the interminable files of 
newspapers to consult, except, of course, 
for some special works dealing with par- 
ticular chapters of history, such as the 
Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny. 
This was the want which the author of 
the History was anxious to supply, and 
he started upon his task with the convic- 
tion that there was no necessity for 
making even poy mine history a dry 
record of facts and dates. A third and 
fourth volume were added to the story 
somewhat later, and the review of events 
sues within our own recollection was 

rought up to the crisis of 1880, when 
Mr. Gladstone, at the head of the Liberal 

arty, once more returned to power. The 

upplemental Volume, now nearly ready, 
takes up the story at that momentous 
epoch. It passes in review all that has 
happened in the affairs of the Empire 
from that time until the “Diamond 
Jubilee” of the Queen’s long reign. It 
is hoped that the volume may be found 
worth reading for the sake of the events 
described in its pages, and even apart 
from any interest it might have as a suc- 
cessor to former volumes. That it is 
written without undue sway of party or 
partisan feeling, the Publishers trust that 
the general public, from knowledge of 
the previous volumes, may be kindly 
disposed to believe. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


WINDUS’S NEW BOOKg 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED'S New Novel, NULMA, i now ready, of 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 7 @ al 


. nee meine 
Sir WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, A FOUNTAIN SEALED, wi 

be ready immediately, with a Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess, (, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. od 


OLARK RUSSELL'S New Novel, THE LAST ENTRY, with Frontiany 
by Max Cowper, is now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 61 


JOHN STAFFORD'S New Novel, CARLTON PRIORS, by the Autho, of 
“ Doris and I,” is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 80, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 4 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY, by RICHARD DOWLING, Author 
“The Mystery of Killard,” is now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 8y 
cloth, 38. 6d. 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By DORA RUSSELL, Aut y 


“ Footprints in the Snow.” Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


OF HIGH DEGREE. By CHARLES GIBBON. A New Edition. Grom 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY MIRACLE, by “Z Z” (Long 
ZANGWILL), will be ready at all Booksellers’ on May 20th. Crow, 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By GEORGE R. SIMS. Cheaper Edition. Poy 
8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ May 20th, 


BEATRICE AND BENEDICK. By HAWLEY SMART. A Nw 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 20th, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LOVICE. By Mrs. Hunczrrorp, Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.” 


BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. Croker, Author of “Diana 


Barrington.” Second Edition just ready. 

WITH THE RED EAGLE. By Wittiam Wesratt. Third 
Edition. 

SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By S8.E. Watter. Illustrated by 


the Author. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. With Portrait, Memoir, and 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, blue cloth, 3s. 6d. [May sth, 
Also, uniform, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 33, 6d. each. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 InNustrations. TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With Photogravure 
ortra 


. it. 


Illustrations. Ilinstrations. 


ROUGHING IT; and THE INNOCENTS AT| THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
HOME. With 200 Llustrations. THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT, With 81 Illustra. | MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 
t 


sarees LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 312 Illustrations, 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations. ! THE GILDED AGE. With 200 Illustrations. 


A MINION OF THE MOON. By T. W. Spreicur, Author 


of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BayieSr. Jony. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3a. 64. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1897. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE PARIS SALON. With 


400 Illustrations. 3. 


DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lynn Linton. 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIDDLE RING. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL DANEVITCH, of the 


Russian Secret Service. By Dick Donovan, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs.” Cr. 8v0, cloth, 38, 6d. 


HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugéne Rougon). By Emre Zou. 


With Preface by Erwest A. VizETELLYy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. (Founded on Sardou and Moreau’s 


Play.) By EpMonp LEPRLLETIER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CHARLATAN. By Rosert Bucnanay | THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Cuant 
and Henry MuRRaY. Russs.u. 
THE PLUNGER. By Hawter Smarr. MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Cgaistix Munest 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN, By Attex | BEYOND THE DREAMS of AVARICE. By 
Upwarp. Sir Watters Besant. 
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MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croxrr. AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. 
THE WHITE VIRGIN. By G. Manvittz Fenn, LADY’ PATTY. By Mrs. HunarrrorD. 
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